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About the Teacher Who 
Thinks 


‘She is very original,” is said now and then of a 
teacher who does things a little out of the common. 
While this remark may seem to be in a complimentary 
tone, a subtle depreciation lurks beneath it. There 
is an assumption of originality to attract notice that 
deserves the implied criticism. But what about th 
honest soul who cannot help thinking for herself; who 
has the gift of discriminating between chaff and wheat 
and a conscience too sensitive to dare go against her 
convictions for policy’s sake? To have ever so little 
of the stuff reformers are made of in one’s composition 
is to arcuse the jealousy and opposition of the in 
different soul who smilingly treads the crowded highway 
of public opinion. . 

What shall the independent thinker do? Shut her 
eyes to the wrong she cannot help but see? And how 
shall she be sure that it is a wrong? Is that which 
sounds to her like a false note really false, since it seems 
to ring true to others who are her equals and even 
superiors in attainment? Is there any answer to such 
interrogations but to counsel her to dig deep for truth, 
decide slowly, and then humbly follow her own con- 
victions, keeping always open for new light. But while 
there is much such a teacher must expect of misunder- 
standing and criticism from the slaves of pedagogical 
convention, there is also much that she can do to 
prevent the stings of disfavor. She must not assert 
herself, however keenly she may feel over any matter. 
Not once can she take such an attitude without im 
periling herself and the truth she reveres. An arching 
of the eyebrows, if no worse, is sure to meet any sug 
gestions for a change from those who call their indiffer- 
ence by the beautiful name of loyalty. Happily, she 
may be left to herself to carry out her convictions, but 
she is sure to feel that she is doing it almost by stealth. 
Perhaps she cannot accomplish more for her own peace 
and the cause of truth than to make herself personally 
and socially strong with her fellow teachers. She must 

| greater cflort to 


be a little kinder to people and maki 

win them than if she were one with them in blindly fol 
lowing servile and unthinking guides. Is it “hard lines”’ 
to thus almost surrender one’s individuality that the truth, 
as one sees it, may not be antagonized: but is ther 
any other way while human nature is what it is? Thi 
world does not love innovators. But hard lines or easy 
lines, smooth roads or rough roads, let no teacher with 
a brain to think, a power to discrimin ind a sensitive 
conscience to urge on to duty fail to be true to herself. 
If she is challenged, she must stand firm and take the 
consequences. But she will find that masculine judg 
ment will make the penalty very much lighter if she 
maintains her position in a subdued tone and with an 
appealing “womanly” attitude. The man feels very 
magnanimous who forgives the woman who dares to 


think for herself, 
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How to Get Simplified Spelling 
into Our Schools 


(The following extract is taken from an article, with the above head- 
ing, by Professor Brander Matthews, in The New York Times.) 

Our pitiful orthography has another and even more serious 
disadvantage, known to all teachers. It contradicts the 
spirit of modern education, which is based on training the 
pupil to see things for himself and to make his own deductions 
from what he hasseen. The aim is to lead the child to observe 
and then to generalize the result of his observations into a 
rule.“§But our present spelling runs’ counter to. this effect. 
Observations will not help the child; and he must incessantly 
disregard analogies, because there are often many different 
symbols for a single sound and many different sounds for a 
single symbol. Professor Lounsbury has pointed out that 
one sound, that of “‘e” in let, is represented in at least seven 
different ways — “‘e”’ in let, ‘‘ea” in head, ‘‘ei” in heifer, 
‘‘eo” in leopard, ‘‘ay” in says, “ai” in said, and by “a” 
in many. The sound of “o” in so is even more absurdly 
misrepresented — so, sew, owe, O, oh, bow, roe, boat, beaux, 
bureau, hautboy, yeoman, though. Here is confusion worse 
confounded. Here is chaos come again. What are the 
children todo? How can the teachers help them? All anal- 
ogies fail; and no rule is possible. The sole resource is to 
cram the memory, and to reject the result of observation and 
of reason. This not only wastes the time of the child, but it 
also upsets and contradicts the training he has been receiving. 

This is reason enough why all good citizens should wish 
to see the spelling of English simplified and to aid in the in- 
troduction of simplified spelling into our jschools. Yet 
there is another reason potent with all who want to have our 
orthography more exact scientifically and more efficient 
practically. If any real advance is to be made in the next 
few years, it must begin with the young. The more mature 
will rarely take the trouble to adopt the simpler spelling; they 
have wasted time in acquiring a mastery of our present orthog- 
raphy and they are unwilling to spend any more in acquaint- 
ing themselves with the latest improvements. Even if they 
are in sympathy with these improvements, even if they have 
conquered their natural prejudices in favor of the spelling 
to which they have long been accustomed, still they feel them- 
selves too old to learn new tricks. They are willing to let well 
enough alone. 

This is the obstacle which confronts all who seek to better 
our orthography; and it is not easy to overcome. It forces 
all the advocates of improvement to be cautious, to go very 
slowly, to urge nothing violent or sudden, to be as tolerant 
and’as persuasive as possible, and to be satisfied with faith 
unaccompanied by good works. But the children have no 
prejudices in favor of spellings that ought to be discarded. 
They prefer the simplest possible form. They welcome the 
orthography that conforms to analogy. They can be soon 
won to the good cause; and when they are grown up their 
children can be led*to accept¥still further simplifications. 
And thus the good work will go on slowly, generation after 
generation, until the users of the English language at last 
recover the phonetic sense, which has been lost in consequence 
of our orthographic muddle, but which is possessed by the 
users of;every other language. 

And this brings us to the question which stands at the head 
of this paper. How can we get simplified spelling into the 
schools ?¥ And the answer is easy, even if the process is likely 
tobelong. ‘To get simplified spelling into the schools we need 
only educate public opinion to believe that this is what ought 
to be done. When once the public has made up its mind 
that"the spelling of English ought to be simplified and that 
the best way to begin is with the school children, then the 
teachers and the Superintendents and the School Boards 
will only be too glad to do what will be expected of them. 
It is not for us to tell them how to do it; the successive steps 
to be taken may be left safely to the skill of the teaching body. 

What is needful is to focus attention on this important sub- 
ject and to arouse a lively interest in it. People must be made 
to see that there is nothing sacred about our accepted orthog- 
raphy, and that the spelling of our language has never been 
fixed finally, but has always been slowly simplifying itself by 
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the casting out of useless letters. ‘They must be educated in 
the history of spelling, and the many changes that have taken 
place from Chaucer to Shakespeare, from Dryden to John.- 
son, and even in the nineteenth century, must be made familiar. 
They must be encouraged to understand that a steady move- 
ment toward simplification has always been evident, and they 
must be made to recognize that the time has now come when 
this slow progress toward the remote goal can be accelerated, 

When the people at large are once convinced that our pres- 
ent spelling does harm to the children; that it wastes the time 
and money of men and women, and that it tends to prevent 


* the adoption of English as the world language of the future — 


when that happy hour shall arrive, improvement will follow 
at once, spontaneously and unhesitatingly. As Lowell once 
said: “‘The pressure of public opinion is like the pressure of 
the atmosphere; you can’t see it — but it’s sixteen pounds 
to the square inch none the less.”’ 

As soon as the general public believes that our spelling is 
so bad that something ought to be done, something will be 
done. There are abundant signs now that the general public 
is beginning to take an interest in the subject. The very 
natural prejudice against any modification of the form of 
familiar words seems to be wearing away. People are coming 
slowly .to see that there are really no valid arguments against 
the continuation and acceleration of a process which has been 
going on in English for centuries, as it has been going on in 
every other language also. With the spread of knowledge 
there cannot fail to be a weakening of prejudice. 

And in the meantime, while public opinion is slowly crystal- 
lizing in favor of simplification, the more enlightened among 
the teachers and the superintendents are already taking steps 
inadvance. In New York, for example, the Board of Educa- 
tion asked the expert Board of Superintendents to report upon 
the three hundred words contained in the first list put forth 
by the Simplified Spelling Board. ‘The Board of Superintend- 
ents considered the subject very carefully, and finally it 
recommended the adoption of the whole three hundred — And 
the example set by New York is likely to be followed speedily 
in not a few of the other cities of the Union. 


A Christmas Departure 


MARTINA GARDNER 


‘ec 


HAT completes our Chrisimas shopping,” declared 
Miss Gray as she stood in the crowded department 
store waiting for change. ‘‘Wasn’t it fortunate that 
each of us selected this particular Saturday to come 

to the city. Now let’s go to that dear little restaurant around 

the corner for luncheon and an experience meeting.” 
Half an hour later, the two friends — primary teachers 
from adjoining villages — were seated cozily at a corner table. 
“Have you any new ideas for Christmas?” demanded 
Miss Williams languidly. ‘‘We have done about five hun- 
dred problems concerning stockings and chimneys and rein- 
deer. We have written letters to Santa Claus, and have 
learned several Christmas poems. I’ve told every appre- 
priate story that I know; and we’ve made blotters for papa, 
pen-wipers for mamma, and candy-boxes for sister. ‘There 
are five days remaining, and the children look bored at the 
mention of Santa Claus. I believe they get enough of it at 
home. I’ve almost determined,” she added, ‘to banish 
every sprig of holly and go to work at short division.” _ 
“My dear,” demanded Miss Gray with mock solemnity, 

‘“‘do you like chocolates ?” 

“They are my one vice,” replied Miss Williams reminis- 
cently, looking longingly at her flattened purse. 

“Would you enjoy them every day for a month?” 

Miss Williams made a wry face. “I suppose I would 

long for pickles and onions,” she said. . 

“Precisely,” replied Miss Gray. ‘And yet you have been 
surfeiting the children, metaphorically speaking, with Christ- 
mas sweets.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Williams reflectively. 

‘Three weeks is a long time for such little tots to keep in a 

state of enthusiasm concerning the happenings of a single 

day. Would you kindly outline your plan of campaign?” 
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“Certainly, if you care to listen. Active operations begin 
Monday. We have done very little so far. Mamma’s gift 
is to be that which I have found she always prizes: a book 
of her child’s work. I said to the children: 

‘You know how hard it is to review after we come back 
from vacation. Now suppose we work very hard for two 
weeks, learn those troublesome words so that we just can’t 
forget them, and do some beautiful papers for mamma’s 
book. We won’t talk about Christmas yet. We will just 
study hard and then we will have a whole week of good 
times. Only —I’ll tell you a secret. The cover is to be 
a soft gray cardboard with a picture of the Madonna we 
love so well, and a pretty gilt star for every day during which 
you have had perfect lessons. Now let’s try our very best.’ 

‘You should have seen the enthusiasm. Such perfect 
spelling papers and number papers. We have accomplished 
so much that my conscience will be clear concerning the 
week of relaxation, and January has been robbed of some 
of its terrors.” 

‘Will you make presents for other members of the family ?” 

‘‘No. You see my school happens to be in a very pros- 
perous village. There is no child who will not be amply 
supplied with Christmas presents at home. Moreover, the 
mothers will help them to prepare gifts for father and brother. 
But — have I ever told you about our ‘Fresh Airs’ ?” 

‘“No, Miss Gray. You certainly have not.” 

“Last summer twelve city waifs came to the homes of 
the villagers. Such good times as they had! Mrs. Bell, with 
whom I board, wrote me about her particular boy. Then 
I had an idea. I wrote a note, addressed it to the boy’s 
teacher, told her that I also had a third grade and asked if 
we could be of assistance. I assure you that it has been a 
mutual benefit association. She begged for material for 
nature work. Fancy being obliged to devote a long period 
during each day to that subject in a locality where there 
are neither trees nor grass! 

‘We had enthusiastic lessons here, viewing common 
things anew through the eyes of those wee exiles from God’s 
green earth. Such collections as we sent! Miss Davern 
volunteered to pay expressage. As her salary happens to 
be twice as large as mine I consented.” 

‘What did you send?” 

“Collections of birds’ nests after the baby birds had 
flown; another of bees’ nests; pressed autumn leaves; seed 
pods and twigs, showing the baby buds which Mother Nature 
had prepared for winter. Once we sent a big box of golden- 
rod packed in moss. Miss Davern wrote that it arrived in 
excellent condition and that the children were fairly wild 
with delight. She said that it was pathetic to see how 
carefully each sprig was treasured. One boy who had out- 
witted the truant officer for weeks, slipped out of an alley 
to beg for a flower and returned to school when the treasure 
was promised.” 

‘‘And now you are going to send them a box for Christ- 
mas!” exclaimed Miss Williams enthusiastically. 

‘‘Precisely,” was the smiling response. ‘‘Mr. Bell has 
promised to help me. It will be a big one this time, and 
the expense will be met by several of the fathers who have 
become interested in our work. The box will contain, first, 
a tiny Christmas tree. Those children have better material 
for cardboard work, paper folding, etc., than we have. 
Anything in that line would be ‘sending coals to Newcastle.’ 
They have few books. Therefore, we will make scrap-books 
of cambric and fill them with choice stories and pictures. 
The children will bring the books and papers containing 
this material and the work of cutting out and pasting will 
be done in class. The girls will sew bags of mosquito netting 
and fill them with nuts. We are going to string pop-corn 
for the tree and polish some big, red apples. One or two 
days will be devoted to the work of repairing broken toys, 
dressing dolls, etc. — this during the manual training period. 

By the time that the box is filled, I trust that the children 
will have absorbed something of the true spirit of Christmas 
giving.” 

‘‘Have you planned for any entertainment ?” 

‘Nothing formal. We will have some of the best stories. 
The room will be resplendent with holly, greens, and Christ- 
mas pictures. The children will be allowed to talk Christmas 
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to their heart’s content. They are fairly bubbling over with 
wonderful secrets. Then, too, I intend to tell the Christmas 
story so that every wee boy and girl will see the shepherds 
on the still hillsides; the wonderful star above the manger- 
cradle; yes, and the soft love-light in the eyes of the young 
mother as she bends over the dear Christ-Child. I’ve been 
working on the narrative for weeks.” 

“When will you tell it?” demanded Miss Williams, 
briskly. 

“At the ‘psychological moment,” was the response, 
“When the children are ready to hear it, whether the name 
of the recitation happens to be number or geography. For 
one week the schedule is to be ignored.” 

“Our principal believes that it should be adhered to at 
all times,” sighed Miss Williams enviously. 

“‘Ours — doesn’t,” declared Miss Gray with a swift glance 
of comprehending sympathy. ‘We are learning one or two 
of the pretty songs and poems in Primary Epucation. I 
have also perpetrated some stanzas which may be sung to 
the children’s favorite tune— ‘Baby is a Sailor Boy.” 
Don’t attempt to discover any merit beyond the fact that 
they may be sung without previous preparation.” 


“Christmas time has come at last, 
Ring, Christmas bells! 
Santa’s reindeer travel fast, 
Ring, Christmas bells! 


Chorus 
Ring, bells! Ring, bells! 
Ring, Christmas bells! 
Ring, bells! Ring, bells! 
Ring, Christmas bells! 


Stockings soon will hang with care, 
Ring, Christmas bells! 

By the chimney broad and fair, 
Ring, Christmas bells! 


Santa ’ll come when eyes are tight, 
Ring, Christmas bells! 

We will wake with morn so bright, 
Ring Christmas bells!” 


“‘We-will dismiss early. Because I want the children to 
have a little pure fun, unmixed with moral lessons, the 
traditional Santa Claus will appear during the last half hour 
with candy and pop-corn.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Miss Williams as they rose from the 
table. ‘“‘When I think of the way in which I have passed 
the fortnight it is hard to refrain from quoting, ‘It might 
have been.’ ” 





A Christmas Plan 


CERIDEN SAMUEL 


“What are you doing?” I asked Miss Gray. I had 
dropped in for a few minutes’ chat about Christmas plans. 

I could see, of course, that she was working the edges of 
a square of cheese-cloth in button-hole stitch, with red 
worsted, but I wanted a fuller explanation. Primary teachers, 
as a rule, do not have much time for fancy work in December. 

“T am making dusters for my school,” she said calmly. 
“T shall have a dozen when finished; six with red edges and 
six with blue. They are to be Christmas gifts to my school.” 

I sat very still; I knew there was more to be said. 

Miss Gray finished her duster, folded it, and looked up 
with her pleasant laugh. “You know how eager the chil- 
dren are to help the teacher,” she said. How gladly they 
will clap the dusty erasers, dust the desks, and dive under 
the seats to pick up a tiny scrap. When I first began to 
teach I did not like to have the children do these things; I 
have learned better since. Kindergartners tell us that the 
instinct to coarse common toil is natural to little children, and 
surely our observation and experience have found it true. 
So at Christmas time I suggest to Old Kris that he leave 
these gifts for our room, and I place them where the chil- 
dren will see them at once on their return from the Christmas 
holidays; a dozen large, soft, cheese-cloth dusters with gay 
red and blue edges, a brush and dustpan, a sponge, a watering- 
pot, or a pitcher to water the flowers, and some good cloths 
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to wash desks and window-sills. I tried this last year and, 
believe me! I never had a more delighted set of children in 
my life. They rubbed and scrubbed, they brushed and 
dusted, they washed, they beat, they cleaned, and they en- 
joyed it far more than the Christmas entertainment and 
candy which had cost me so much labor and money.”’ 


“Where do you buy your cheese-cloth ?” I asked thought 
fully. 


A Corner Book-mark for 
Christmas 


Marie S. STILLMAN 
Materials 

Light weight drawing paper, scissors, paste, water colors, 
or red and green pencils. 

Measure an oblong 4” by 24” and cut it out. 
the desk with the short edges at thé sides. Roll the left side 
up to the top and hold it there. (Fig. 2.) See if the two 
edges come together exactly at the corner, and crease. Fold 
the right side in the same way. (Fig. 3.) 


Place it on 
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Fig. 3 


Apply the paste evenly to the vertical edge (a, Fig. 3) and 
press down until dry. Turn the book-mark over, with the 
long edge at the bottom. 

A little below the center make a very round holly berry. 
Just under this, one on each side, make two more, and one 
at the bottom. Draw a holly leaf in the space above the 
berries with its apex at the top, and its base very near the 
berries. :On either side, with its midrib curving gracefully, 
draw ariother leaf, which must be long enough to touch the 
lower corner. 

Color leaves and berries daintily, and cut out on the lower 
edge of leaves and berries. (Fig. 1.) 
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Bright Expectations 
QO. M. A. ’06 


(This graphic picturing of the plans of a Normal School graduat 
is taken from The Mosaic, a publication prepared by the senior cla 
of the Salem (Mass.) Normal School. Other Normal graduates wi 
accept it all “in good part” since it was written by one “inside t! 
linés.’’— THE Eprror) 

September 13, 1906, found the Normal School Graduate 
at the District School. The Man on the School Committce 
met her at the door and showed her where five hours of each 
day of the ensuing school year would be spent. 

The Normal School Graduate had brought with her two 
massive trunks. 

The Man on the School Committee asked, “Have you 
made plans for the year’s work ?” 

*Yes,”’ said the Normal School Graduate, “1 have a few 
courses of study with me. That is the reason I have brought 
my trunks to the school.” 

‘“May I see your plans?” 
Committee. 

“Ves,” said the Normal School Graduate. 
material with which I am to work.” 
her trunks. 

First, she drew out a portfolio of tremendous size. On 
both sides of 3334 sheets of composition paper the Man on the 
School Committee found work pertaining tolanguage. At the 
top of every few pages, he saw in bold letters, “‘ Antonyms, 
Synonyms, Homonyms.”’ 

“Tt seems to be a carefully prepared course,” said the Man 
on the School Committee. 

“Yes,” said the Normal School Graduate, **I spent an en 
tire year in completing it.” 

Next, there was a yellowish brown covered book with inter- 
leaving so thick that the covers could not be made parallel. 
The Man on the School Committee examined it and found it 
dealt with lathing, clapboarding, plastering, papering, shin 
gling, carpeting, painting, etc. Upon further examina 
tion he found it to be Arithmetic as taught in the Salem Normal 
School. 

You have a fine plan here,” replied the Man on the School 
Committee, ‘I hope you will have splendid results.” 

“Yes,” said the Normal School Graduate, “I think I ought 
to accomplish a great deal.” 

Then a neat little booklet, with covers of bogus paper, met 
the eyes of the Man on the School Committee. Within he 
saw tables, maps, dates, and other writing which upon careful 
examination proved to be History. 

“This will be very helpful to you especially in the upper 
grades,” said the Man on the School Committee. 

““Yes,”’ said the Normal School Graduate, “but I hope 
to have a history class in each grade.”’ 

‘*What is this ?”’ asked the Man on the School Committee, 
picking up a long line which was very artistically arranged, 
and to which there seemed to be no end. 

“Oh!” said the Normal School Graduate, ‘‘that is one of 
the things which I have worked upon very carefully and I 
have arranged it as logically and artistically as I could. It is 
the line of thought. I have one end of the line, which runs 
about the room, so that each child is connected with me. 
You can readily see we can easily guard against any digressions 
from the thread of the lesson.”’ 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the Man on the School Committee 

“T brought my Pedagogy Note Book,” said the Norma! 
School Graduate, ‘‘so that T could follow strictly the princi 
ples of teaching. I was afraid I could not remember them 
without some clue.” 

‘Never trust too much to your memory,” said the Man 
on the School Committee, “I see you have also vour Psycholog) 
Note Book.” 

“Yes,” said the Normal School Graduate, “I wanted to 
cultivate the imagination of the children and fearing that I 
might confuse imagination with memory, precept, concept, 
will, judgment, or some other power of the mind, I pac ked 
this book.” 

“Those powers of the mind are confusing,” said the man 
on the School Committee, “I myself, have difficulty in dis 
tinguishing one from another.” 


asked the Man on the School 


“Here is the 
Thereupon she opened 
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As the Man on the School Committee looked into the trunk 

was greatly puzzled, ‘There before him lay eighty-seven 
little boxes, all covered with various colored nettings, and 
what they could be used for was more than he could tell. 

‘Those are for my caterpillars,” said the Normal School 
Graduate enthusiastically, ‘I hope to have a scholar for each 
box.” 

After the excitement, the Man on the School Committee 
asked, ‘‘ Have you any plans for reading ?” 

Yes,” said the Normal School Graduate, ‘here are old 
sentences cut from books, here my phonetic cards, and here 
my methods.” 

‘‘Good,” said the Man on the School Committee. 

‘Do they have manual work here ?” shyly as!:ed the Normal 
School Graduate. 

‘The Man on the School Committee bowed his head 
lightly, 

“T am so glad,” said the Normal School Graduate, “for 
| have several baskets and brass trays that I should like to 
finish,” 

Scattered like dust all over the bottom of one of the trunks 
were — what? The Man on the School Committee could not 
imagine. 

“Oh!” said the Normal School Graduate, “I brought all 
my notes and rests. In case of absence of books, I thought 
[ could compose music.” 

‘‘Admirable plan,” said the Man on the School Committee. 

‘Here is a Geometry Book I made in my Junior Year,” 
added the Normal School Graduate. ‘“‘It tells how to find 
the“distance between two points without approaching either. 
I thought that might help me in discovering, without ap- 
proaching either, whether or not two boys were near enough 
to hear each other — if they whispered.” 
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“It might,” doubtiully replied the Man on the School Com- 
mittee, who was getting a little weary. 

“Ts this the last?” asked the Man on the School Committee, 
picking up a large sheet of white paper on one side of which 
was written, ‘Whenever Sheet,” 

‘Yes, that is all,”’ said the Normal School Graduate, 

Just at this moment the bell rang and the Man on the School 
Committee left the Normal School Graduate with 5 scholars 
and 55 plans. $ 


< 


Birdies’ Christmas. Breakfast 


(Recitation) 


Some little birdies, 
One wintry day, 
Began to wonder, 
And then to say, 
‘How about breakfast 
This Christmas day?” 
Two little maidens, 
That wintry day, 
Into the garden . ° 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep, 
That Christmas day. 


“ue 
lat 


One with a broom ' 
Swept the snow away; 
One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play, 
And birdies had breakfast 
That Christmas day. — Sel, ‘ 
i 
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The Christmas Moon 


1 think that the silver moon must know 
That ’tis holy Christmas night, 
When first she looks from the twilight sky 
On the earth so cold and white; 
She smiles, as if musing on blessed things, 
And touches the snow-drifts like sweeping wings. 


She’s old, you know—so old that she shone, 
When our Baby King was born, 
’Mid the far-off hills of Bethlehem, 
In a manger rude and lorn, 
And beamed in his beautiful blue eyes 
When they oped to those soft Eastern skies. 


—S. H. S. 


A Little Lost Santa Claus! 


MaArruA W. STEARNS, New London, Conn. 
ID did not lose himself. He knew where he was! 
The trouble was, they didn’t know at home, so a 
message was ’phoned around to all the police stations 
on a certain Christmas Eve: 

Look out for a small, fat Santa Claus. We've lost one. 

to 371 Washington Ave.” 

“If that isn’t a joke, it’s sure hard luck,” the big Police 
Chief said, thinking of his little folks at home. 

“Santa Clauses are in great demand, sir, just now,” he 
‘phoned back to Ted’s father, “and pretty common; all 
look alike, but we will do our best. If your Santa Claus 
had anything different from the regular brand it would be 
a help to know it.” 

‘ “Yes,” came back over the wire, “he was of home makeup 
nine years old. Length: and breadth the same — wore 
his sister’s red golf jacket, and his brother’s green golf knicker- 
bockers —a white bearded Santa Claus mask, and a red 
base-ball cap. You’ll know him when you see him.” 

“When did you first miss him?” he questioned again. 

‘‘ After the presents had been taken from the tree. Thought 
he had gone to his room with his, but both he and presents 
are gone, just disappeared, like smoke up the chimney!” 

“Yes, I see, the regular Santa Claus way, and it will be 
like trying to find smoke to find him, but we’ll do what we 
can for you, sir,” and with a “jing-a-ling,” the ’phone rang off. 

The Chief of Police felt sober, so did Ted’s father, for 
they did not know where to look for him; and Ted felt sober, 
too, because he was where he was — in a place where he 
couldn’t get out! and he had been led there by a beautiful 
idea! It did seem strange how beautiful ideas could lead 
one into tight places sometimes! Ted had found it true 
before, but this time Ted’s was a very tight place indeed 
— it was in a small scuttle on the top of a high tenement 
house. The scuttle wouldn’t open wide, but he had wedged 
himself partly under so his toes could just touch the top 
rung of the ladder beneath, and there he stuck! 

It was, perhaps, a very common Santa Claus experience, 
but it was new to Ted. He had never played Santa Claus 
before, and it wasn’t just pleasant to be caught in a Jack-in- 
the-box fashion under a scuttle with your head and arms 
above deck, and the rest of you dangling down the hatchway! 
He had met the idea at school several weeks before Christmas 
when his teacher had suggested to her children what a beauti- 
ful thing it would be if each one of her thirty-six pupils 
would make one other child have a happy Christmas, that 
would make seventy-two happy children instead of thirty-six. 
Ted had at once thought of Mikey McCreery. Mikey sat 
next across the aisle from him, and used to help him in his 
number work, for Mikey was a man of business and numbers 
were easy to him, for he had sold papers summer and winter 
ever since he could remember, for he had no one to take 
care of him. Ted greatly admired him, and when Mikey 
had slipped on an icy pavement and hurt a foot a few weeks 
before Christmas, Ted had sent his morning lunch to Mikey 
for dinner every day, by one of the other newsboys who 
livedgin the same loft. 

Ile had decided right off, after his teacher’s talk, that 
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Mikey should have a Christmas of the regular sort! But 
just how his beautiful plan was going to work out wasn’t 
clear, till his big brother and sister had dressed him up for 
fun, Santa Claus fashion, to unload their tree; then all at 
once the beautiful idea began to work verygfast, for Ted 
stuffed out his Santa Claus golf trousers with oranges and 
good things, and made his sister’s golf jacket fairly bulge 
with presents. Then he started out for Mikey’s, so intent 
on his fun that he forgot to tell where he was going. All 
went well, and no one noticed him in the dark on the nice 
streets, but when he reached the street where Mikey lived, 
things were different. A hungry looking bull terrier barked 
the news to all the other dogs on the street that something 
queer was coming along, and soon a crowd of barking dogs 
and street children blocked his way, so he couldn’t get any 
farther. Then it was that Ted planned to climb up a fire 
escape and visit Mikey by the scuttle. Ted thought a fire 
escape would not be much steeper than Mikey’s five flights 
of stairs, so he threw some oranges into the crowd of children 
for them to scramble for, and then ran into a shadow by a 
wall, where he saw a fire escape, and started up. -It was 
hard climbing for such a broad, thick boy as Ted was with 
his load, but he knew he would get to the top some time, if 
he did not stand still, so up, up, and up he went, and at last 
he was on top and scampering over the roof tops like a real 
Santa Claus, and he was in such a hurry to surprise Mikey 
that he tugged and pulled at the scuttle with all his might, 
but only succeeded in getting half way in, and so tightly, he 
couldn’t get out. He tried to kick up with his heels inside, 
against the roof, hoping that Mikey would hear; and Mikey 
did, and came hobbling on his crutch out under the scuttle. 

“Hello, Mikey .McCreery,”’ sounded Ted’s voice from a 
far-off point, “you know me, don’t you, if-I do look like 
Santa Claus! I am come to spend Christmas Eve with you, 
and I thought I’d come the regular way! I am stuffed with 
good things and I can’t get through!” 

“You’re great, and no mistake,” said Mikey, with brighten- 
ing face. 

Mikey tried to help matters by reaching up his crutch 
and working out a few oranges with the handle, to ease Ted’s 
load, but Ted’s muffled voice sounded from above, “It’s no 
use, Mikey, it only lets the scuttle pinch harder. Can’t you 
call somebody to help?” 

“There’s nobody to call now,” said Mikey; “folks here 
stay out till late. All I can do is to watch for a policeman 
and holler to him to come up, and it may be short and it 
may be long before he comes.” 

“Never mind, go ahead and watch,” said Ted, “or I’ll 
freeze here;” so Mikey hung himself out of a very small 
window and watched till his teeth chattered, and Ted hung 
from the scuttle and kicked to keep warm. Almost an hour 
passed and Ted thought if he got any colder and stiffer that 
the scuttle might snap him in two like an icicle. Still nothing 
came from Mikey. ‘Ted began to feel stiff and sleepy. 

Mikey watched an hour and a half before he saw a police- 
man, and then his mouth was so stiff he could hardly make 
the words come. 

“Hi, there! P’lice!” he finally got out, after making a 
trumpet of his hands, but the policeman did not hear. 

“Hi there! come here!” he shouted again, and sent one of 
Ted’s oranges flying at him with a ball pitcher’s aim, so it 
struck squarely on the broad back of blue, and the policeman 
looked up without another invitation. “You’re wanted up 
here in a hurry,” said Mikey, and then hobbled to the scuttle 
to tell the good news to Ted. “Keep your pluck, Teddy 
lad; kick a little longer, the p’lice is coming.” But Teddy’s 
legs hung stiff. ; 

Now the Chief of Police was the very one who was making 
search for the lost Santa Claus, and he was in a hurry and 
did not like to stop to settle what he thought to be a quarrel. 
Then the large Florida orange caught his eye; it wasn’t just 
the kind to come from a fifth story tenement. He must see 
after all what it meant! So up he went, two stairs at a stride, 
and there at the top of the fifth was Mikey with a white, 
frightened face. . 

“He can’t wiggle them any more, Mister!” and Mikey 
pointed up with his crutch. 

The Chief of Police looked puzzled, but his eyes followed 
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the crutch to where two small fat legs hung stiffly from some 
very much stuffed green golf trouser legs! 

“Bless my heart! Lf that isn’t the very chap of a Santa 
Claus | am hunting for, up there!” and up the ladder he 
went in a hurry. One arm went around Ted while the 
other went smash against the scuttle. Up it flew, and the 
poor stiff littke Santa Claus was gathered, bundles and all, 
inside of the big warm blue coat, and laid before Mikey’s 
very small stove, which had a very small fire inside. 

“There, there,” he said to Mikey, “warm him up slowly, 
while I get his father.” 

At the nearest ’phone the Chief of Police was soon sending 
another message. 

“Found your Santa Claus, pretty badly chilled, stuck in a 
scuttle trying to get a load of presents to a lame newsboy! 
He’s a regularlittle St. Nick, bless his heart! Better come 
for him with a carriage!” 

In a very short time Ted’s father, brother, and sister were 
being hurried up to Mikey’s room by the Chief of Police, 
and found Ted beginning to wake up from a dreadful dream. 
He thought he was being roasted over a great fire into which 
he would soon drop; then he discovered Mikey was with 
him, and his father and brother and sister. It was very 











Star hanging box 


queer. Then he saw his big trousers and remembered. 
“Oh, yes, 1know! I was going to give you a Christmas Eve 
and I got stuck.” 

“ And don’t you remember,” put in Mikey, “that we were 
waiting for the p’lice? Well, that’s him, and that’s his 
coat you’re wrapped in, and he’s brought your folks to take 
you home, ’cause you’re too cold to walk, see?” 

" “Ves, but I want you to have a Christmas Eve,” said Ted. 
“Td be coming all for nothing if you didn’t.” 

“Don’t you worry, sonny, he’ll come right home and have 
it with you, and a little visit besides, till his foot gets well,”’ 
said Ted’s father, who scooped him up in his arms like a 
big bundle. Then Ted’s brother picked up Mikey and both 
boys were made comfortable in the warm carriage cushions, 
while Ted’s sister left some good things for the other news- 
boys to find when they should come home, and wrote a few 
words telling them that Mikey had gone to visit Santa Claus 
till his foot should be well. So Ted found that his beautiful 
idea worked out all right and was more beautiful because 
he had suffered for it, and the Christmas carols sounded very 
sweetly from the open churches as they drove home. 

On Christmas day Ted wanted the tree trimmed freshly 
and lighted for Mikey. So Ted’s sister helped the boys 
make all sorts of nice things for the tree, and Mikey had the 





“time of his life,” for he had had the Christmas present of 
good friends. 
Here are some of their tree trimmings: 


STAR HANGING Box ror Pop-coRN oR CANDY 


Make patterns of five sided base for the box, being careful 
that each side measures exactly 2% inches. Then make 
rectangular pieces for sides 2$ by 14, and the equilateral 
triangles which, like the base, should measure 2% inches. 
Also prepare patterns of stars with diameter of 13 inches. 

First give the children the pattern of base to mark around, 
then on each side of base lay rectangular sides and mark 
around. Draw } inch margins on every other end of the 
rectangle. 

Lay pattern of star in each point and mark around, after 
which cut out, fold rectangular sides up from baseand paste 
on margins. Bend points to centre, slip ribbons through each 
star, and draw points together after filling the box with pop- 
corn or candy. 

STAR DECORATION 


i Star decoration 


This is attractive made wholly from gilt board, or 
the large star may be made of some bright color and 
the pendant stars of gilt. 4 

The pattern for the large star can be pricked 
from illustration and other patterns duplicated by 
marking around. The teacher should make holes 
in each point of star for tying the small stars, by 
using a ticketg¢punch. 

The small,stars are made from same pattern as 
that used on the boxes. 


“TRIANGULAR Box 


The construction of the triangular box for candy is on the 
sume plan as the preceding 
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‘take patterns of equal sided triangular base 34 inches, 
als. of rectangles 34 by 1} inches and right angled triangles, 
ba-. 3% inches, sides 24 inches. 

y triangular base on construction paper and mark 
ar. ind; then place rectangular sides to the sides of triangular 
b: and mark around, after which place base of triangle 
to dges of rectangular sides and mark around. Place pat- 
ter: of star in each point and mark around. Cut out the 
sm ill stars first, then cut around outline of box, paste sides 
on margins, and put ribbon through stars and draw points 
tovether, after filling with candy or pop-corn, and make loop 
of ribbon to hang on tree. . 


If | were Santa 
NANcy CLARKE 
(All rights reserved) 
2f were dear old Santa, 
I know what I should do, 
I’d search the wide world over 
For the biggest tree that grew 


I’d stand it in the middle 
Of a splendid, immense hall, 
And hang a million presents 
On this giant tree so tall. 


No*child would be forgotten 
At Christmas time, you know, 

For, fast as gifts were taken, 
Some more would quietly grow. 


Then every one so smiling 
Would turn and look at me, 

And give a happy “Thank you!” 
For my wondrous Christmas tree. 





Question and Answer Recitation 
( hild) 
“Oh, bright little star, shining afar, 
Tell me, pray — 
What means Christnias Day?” 
Teacher 
“Christmas, my child, is a song from above, 
The sweet, happy song of God’s great love.’ 


‘Oh, bright little star, chining afar, 
Tell me, pray — 
How long will Christmas stay?” 
Ir, 
“ As long, my child, as long as you live, 
If always, like the Christ, you love and give.” 
— Sel, 





Beware of Too 


Us Much 


‘You*have heard the story of the little boy who was given 
a little birch-bark canoe for Christmas,” said the doctor. 
‘ Seeing what it was, he drew it from his stocking and slammed 
it across the room. ‘Why, Tommy,’ exclaimed his mamma, 
‘I thought you would like that. It’s Hiawatha’s canoe. 
You have been studying so much about Hiawatha, we thought 
you'd like the canoe.’ ‘Yes, we’ve been studving about her 
all winter, and I’m tired of old High Water.” 


Let 


The Hiawatha victims have been (many. There is a 


little lull now. Tne Eprror 


Little Alice, much disturbed, begged her mother not to let remarks 
be made about her doll when its was present, “because,’”’ she said 
I have been trving all her life to keep Dollie from knowing that sh« 
s not alive.” 
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° , ' 
Language in First and Second 
"sPrimary Grades _ III 

j y 
First Grade 
EMMA GRAY, Morristown, N.J. 

OW language is taught in any grade depends much 
upon the personality of the teacher and also very 
much upon the plan of work laid out. If this plan 
is defective, and requires so much other work that 

language, the most important branch in the primary grades, 
is nearly, or all crowded out, the teacher, however efficient, 
is handicapped. 

Surely, language strengthens every faculty in the develop- 
ment of the child. It is first thought getting and then thought 
giving. The thought may be given to the child in many 
interesting ways. For the beginning, Object Lessons of the 
real thing under discussion will give the truest conception. 
Very few animate objects can be conveniently brought into 
the school-room, and so much the better. The teacher can 
choose objects that can be observed by every child, and if 
she can have the children interested enough to make the 
observation she has accomplished much, and the children 
have learned the all-important lesson of helping themselves. 

Each school has its own environment, so that the pupils 
have the same opportunity to observe the object for dis- 
cussion. The teacher can soon tel) how many keen ob- 
servers she has, and as she expresses her pleasure at the 
number of things discovered, the number of keen observers 
will increase. Even though the children cannot read, to get 
something tangible from the lesson, place the different and 
well constructed .sentences upon the blackboard, and when 
the discussion is finished, the teacher can select from the 
sentences given by the children, and write about the object 
the best story possible from the given sentences. 

It will not be long before the children will tell you which 
sentence should be used first, second, etc. Thus you will 
discover that the judgment of the child is being trained and 
the first seeds of the logical development of a story is sown. 
Continue the object lessons long enough to make an impres- 
sion, and have the children feel that this work is of great 
importance. 

Of course language work in the first grade is oral, but a 
list of the objects discussed can be kept upon the blackboard. 
If the children are to be interested in their work, they must 
be made to feet that the work is important, and being very 
carefully looked after by the teacher. 

While the children are working at the object lessons, the 
teacher is sowing her seeds for reproduction 

In the story-telling is where the personality of the teacher 
counts for everything. The first grade teacher should be — 
well, what shouldn’t she be? And all at once too, especially 
on those first days, when the forty, fifty, sixty, yes, and some- 
times seventy babies are brought in for one teacher to control, 
comfort, entertain and instruct, all at the same time. 

Some of the parents of these babies, no doubt, have even 
resorted to the looking-glass and hammer to keep their one 
ittle baby quiet for a few moments while some important 
piece of work was being finished. Should ever a mortal 
need to be more resourceful than the teacher who stands 
before these little ones? What would she do without stories ? 
She needs to be full to overflowing. How bewitching and 
charming she must be to attract and hold those baby minds 
all at once. Her sweet voice, fascinating smile, graceful 
gestures and careful personation will certainly make her 
stories more attractive 

A twenty months’ old baby stopped crying, and with the 
tears wet upon his cheeks, listened to a story told him by a 
primary teacher. It was a story about a wolf and goat, 
neither of which meant anything to the baby, but it was the 
manner in which it was told. The eyes were large and the 
voice coarse when the wolf talked, but the eyes were mild 
and the voice sweet when the goat talked. When the goat 
went over a bridge — which was a book — the teacher took 
two fingers and made them trit trot, trit trot, trit trot, trit 
trot, until the goat reached the beautiful meadows beyond. 
The baby took his little fingers and made the trit trot, too. 
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If the baby, who was too young to comprehend, enjoyed 
the story just on account of the manner in which it was told, 
how much more will the children who understand enjoy it. 

When the story is told, the child should have no thought of 
reproduction. Let him enjoy it to the full extent, but a list 
of the names of these stories should be kept by the teacher, 
just in the order they are told, and the number representing 
the first story told, second story told, third, fourth, etc., 
should be kept upon blackboard. There will soon be a 
strife among the children to see who can remember the name 
of that first story, second story, third story, etc. A little 
lesson to strengthen the memory; besides it keeps up an 
interest. 

When the time comes for the reproduction, without appear- 
ing to expect it, the teacher can wonder what that first story 
was about. Someone will volunteer, and a reproduction 
will be given with pleasure. Keep a list of the names of the 
children who gave the reproductions. The more the children 
feel that they are looked after, the more interested they be- 
come. They all want their names on the teacher’s list. 
The paper aids the teacher too. It keeps her from forgetting 
that the few children are telling all the stories. 

The teacher will observe in many cases that the children 
will use, as far as they are able to, her expressions. This 
should be encouraged, for it will do much to help in the 
expression in reading. 

Another good place for language work is in the reading 
lesson. If there is a thought in the lesson, send the children 
after it, as the hunter sends the dog for the rabbit. 

I saw a superintendent observe such a game. The reading 
lesson was one of the many we have, without a point, simply 
relating a few little things done by some children. The 
teacher, hard pressed for a good question, said, ‘In what 
season of the year did these things happen?” They said 
the lesson didn’t tell. The teacher told them if they looked 
carefully, they would find something to help them out. It 
was interesting to see them read with the idea of finding out 
something. After reading the lesson over and finding nothing 
to tell the season, they resorted to the picture, which would 
answer to either spring, summer, or autumn. They looked 
puzzled. The teacher told them to read the lesson again. 
They were not discouraged, but went at it with a renewed 
determination to find something. 

The superintendent clapped his hands when the victorious 
boy exclaimed, “‘I know! It was spring, for it says this hap- 
pened while the little bird was building her nest, and they 
build nests in the spring.” Not that this thought was of 
much importance, but the power to find it was a strong point. 
How much trouble we have in the primary grades in the so- 
called mental problems. The children fail to understand 
the language part of the problem. All reading should be 
thought getting, and we cannot begin in this line too soon. 

A child may have a knowledge of the subject taught, yet 
not be able to express himself clearly or connectedly. For 
the drawing out process nothing in primary work can take 
the place of the “Class Story.” During the last part of the 
first year, short class stories can be used to good advantage. 
They can be written from objects, reproductions, or on any 
subject of which the children have a knowledge. In this 
method you can secure a variety of expressions and a choice 
of words that you can get in no other way. The subject is 
chosen, the choice sentences given by the children are written 
upon the board by teacher. Any sentence is subject to change 
if any child is able to improve it. At the beginning, the 
teacher must draw out what must be said first, second, third, 
etc., until the children begin to have some idea of writing a 
story connectedly. 

When the story is completed, if the children are too young 
to copy it, have it read by some child. Call on another child 
to read the next story. Have them feel that the stories are 
well worth reading. 

Variety in language work is good, but not too much of 
in a short space of time. Both teacher and pupil become 
confused as to what has been or what is to be accomplished. 
First try to lay the foundation to the mental structure, and 
see to it that it is well laid before another part is begun. 
Then keep each part equally strong. Children as well as 
teachers enjov working with an object in view. 
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METHOD OF CONDUCTING CLASS STORY 

What is meant by Class Story? A Class Story is a story 
conducted between teacher and pupil. It is a preparation 
for original story-writing in the primary grades, and it is a 
sure and short road to success. It is quite different from the 
following: 

A teacher of third grade prepared what she called an 
interesting lesson. She had collected eighty pictures, which 
of itself represented a great deal of work. She had mounted 
the eighty pictures on forty sheets of paper, taking the pre- 
caution to paste one on each side of the paper, to furnish 
busy work for those who should get through first. They, 
of course, could write a second story. 

There was but little space left for story-writing with two 
pictures on one sheet of paper, but what did that matter 
when it was such an interesting lesson? And to the children 
— who could but spell and write imperfectly, and without 
any preparation on their part, in the art of story writing — 
these papers were given, and they were told to write a story 
about the picture. 

The teacher had nothing to do during this period but keep 
order. “The room was quiet and the story writing went on. 
When the stories were about finished, the teacher took a 
book and a blue pencil and walked up and down the aisles, 
putting blue pencil marks on the papers. Not one of the 
stories was read, or discussed in any way. The teacher 
told the children it was a nice lesson, and that they could 
take their papers home to show their mammas. What a 
waste of time and strength! After all that work, what was 
gained? The best stories read something like the following, 
of course much of it imperfectly written: 


There is a boy in the picture. 
There is a tree in the picture. 
The boy stands by the fence. 

A stone is by the fence 

There is some grass in the picture. 
There is a dog by the boy. 

The boy has a stick. 


A fine observation lesson? Perhaps so, but a plot will not 
destroy the power of observation. Why not have a plot to 
every story of that kind? Children who are nourished on 
class stories a proper length of time will never write a story 
from a picture without some kind of a plot. Comparing 
with the method of the interesting lesson just described, the 
class story method can be termed ‘“‘a time saving machine.” 

As I have said, it is a story conducted between teacher and 
pupil, and the teacher has something to do besides watch 
the childrén, and much to do that will count for more than 
blue marks. There is so much incidental teaching in the 
class story, which often proves to be the very best kind of 
teaching. After the knowledge is given to the child, the class 
story method is the drawing out process, by skillful question- 
ing on the part of the teacher, and the putting the acquired 
knowledge in some tangible form —a form that will train 
the child mind toward correct reasoning. We must all kee) 
in mind that ‘Rome was not built in a day.” 

In conducting the class story, prepare upon the blackboard 
two places, one for sentences to be improved, and one for 
accepted sentences. 

We will suppose the ‘‘Cow” has been observed by the 
children and is the subject for discussion. The animated 
teacher — for of course no other teacher will do in the primary 
grades — takes crayon in hand, and is ready to draw from 
the children by questions the knowledge they have of this sub- 
ject. Great care must be taken that the question does not 
contain the answer. No more questions should be asked 
than is absolutely necessary. Give the children freedom of 
speech. Let them express their opinion of this sentence or 
that. After they have had drill they will be very much 
amused should the teacher happen to give the answer in 
question. 

Teacher Well, children, as we are to write a story about 
a cow, I suppose the first thing you want to tell me, is — what 
a cow is. I think everyone in the room knows. Well, John, 
you may tell me. 

Pupil An animal. 

Tr. Would anyone know what you meant, John, if I 
should write just those two words on the board ? 
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Pb. The cow is an animal. 

1. That is much better, John, but it needs to be im- 
proved, so I must place it with the sentences to be improved. 
A rouse is an animal too, John, and as far as your sentence 
tell me, if I didn’t know, I might think when I saw a mouse, 
it was a cow. (Curiosity is aroused, and the children are 
wondering what can be the matter with John’s sentence. 
At ‘1e same time, in their little minds, they are comparing 
the wo animals, cow and mouse. Up go the hands.) Well, 
Ma:y, can you improve John’s sentence ? 

P. The cow is a big animal. 


/y. That is better, Mary. Now we will be sure that the 
animal we are writing about is not a mouse. Just that one 
word Mary gave us, told us that, but I must place it with 


the sentences to be improved. Let us look at the word that 
Mary gave us. Can anyone give us a word that means the 
same thing, but sounds better ? 

Large. . 

/r. Iam glad you thought of that word, Anna; now you 
may give me the whole sentence. That is a good sentence 
and can be accepted as the first sentence of our story. I 
am going to see how beautifully I can write our accepted 
sentences. The first word of every sentence must begin with 
a capital. That won’t be hard to remember, will it? What 
do we call that litthe round mark at the end of the sen- 
tence ? 

P. Period. 

l/r, You are a good boy, Thomas, to remember that big 
name for such a littke mark. Well, children, if we were not 
going to write any more, that sentence wouldn’t yet tell us 
what a cow is. You know there are many large animals in 
the world. What next shall we say, so people will be sure 
to know we are talking about the cow? 

P. The cow has horns. 

I'r. That is true, James, and I am glad you thought of it, 
but I must place your sentence among the sentences to be 
improved. How would it do to tell how many, and what 
kind ? 

P, The cow has two large horns. 

['r. How many like that better? Nearly everybody. So 
dol. Jennie and James have given us a good sentence, and 
I know they will laugh when I say it must be put with the 
sentences to be improved. Let us see how it sounds when 
we read it with our first accepted sentence. You may read 
them, John. It doesn’t sound well to use one word too 
many times in one story. Can anyone think of a word we 
can use instead of the word cow, and yet make our sentence 
mean the same? 

P. The word she. 

Tr. That is just the word we want, Sarah. You may 
now read the two sentences and see how much better they 
sound. What do you think I should do with this sentence 
now, Frank ? 

Frank Put it with the accepted sentences. 

Tr. That is right, Frank. I like those two sentences. 
They sound as if we knew what we were talking about. I 
suppose everybody is thinking about what they are going to’ 
say next. I see Henry’s hand. What can you tell me, 
Henry? 

P. The cow gives milk. 

Tr. That is a good thought, Henry, but this isn’t quite 
the place for it. You see, Henry, we are now describing, or 
telling, how the cow looks. After we get through this part, 
we will tell of what use the cow is to us, and then your sen- 
tence will be a fine one. You must keep it in mind. We 
have talked about the size of the cow and her horns; that 
helps us to know how she looks. Make believe you are 
looking at the cow now. I see Fanny has thought of some- 
thing. What is it, Fanny? 

P. The cow is red. 

lr. How many think Fanny is right? Everybody? Are 
ali cows red? 

P. No, some cows are white, and some are black. 

rr. Can anyone else tell me anything about the color of 
the cow? You are right, I have seen red cows, white cows, 
and black cows, and I have seen cows that were not all red, 
not all black, and others that were not all white. 

P. Some cows are spotted. 
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Tr. Thatis right, George, but which color do you see most ? 

George Red. 

Tr. Now we have something hard to do. How shall we 
arrange our sentence to tell all the colors of the cows? That 
will make a pretty long sentence, won’t it, but we don’t mind 
if we can only get it right. 

P. Some cows are red, some cows are black, some cows 
are white, and some cows are spotted. 

Tr. I am glad you could give us such a long sentence, 
John, but we have many things to improve, and I hope you 
will help us out. I hope no one has forgotten that we must 
not use the same word too many times. All look at John’s 
sentence and see what words are used too many times. I 
see Fannie is ready to help us. 

P. Some and cows are used too many times. 

Tr. Well, let us begin right at the beginning of John’s 
sentence and see what we can improve. You remember 
what you told me about the red cows. 

P. We said most cows were red. 

Tr. The first part of John’s sentence ‘ells us about the 
red cows. What word can we use instead of the first word, 
““some.”’ 

P. We could say, Most cows are red. 

Tr. As far as we see cows, Jennie, I think most of them 
are red, but we haven’t seen all the cows in the world, so we 
are not quite sure that is true. Who can think of a better 
word than ‘‘most”’ ? 

P. Many. 

Tr. Good, Charles, I am glad you are doing such good 
thinking to-day. We know that is true, for we have seen 
many red cows. Now, how does the first part of John’s 
sentence read ? 

P. Many cows are red. 

Tr. In the second part of John’s sentence leave out the 
word ‘‘cows” and see how it sounds. 

P. Some are black. 

Tr. What word now stands for or means cows? 

P. Some. 

Tr. When we come to think about it, we often use that 
little “‘some,” instead of the real name. Now how shall we 
read the first, second, and third part of the sentence? We 
will talk about the last part a little more. 

P. Many cows are red, some are black, some are white. 

Tr. Let us see if we are smart enough to leave out the 
word cows and change the word some in the last part of 
John’s sentence. We sometimes say, Some do this and — 

John Others do that. 

Tr. Thank you, John, I thought I was going to have a 
hard time to get that word. Now, what word can we use, 
John, instead of some? 

John Others are spotted. 

Tr. Give us the whole sentence, John. 

John Many cows are red, some are black, some are white, 
and others are spotted. 

Tr. Well, we have worked pretty hard, but we have im- 
proved our sentence, haven’t we? We must now put it with 
the accepted sentences, and Mary may tell me how to begin 
and how to end the sentence. You may now think of the 

feet of the cow and the horse. 

P. The cow’s is split. 

Tr. Iam glad, William, that your eyes were sharp enough 
to see that, but your sentence must be improved. What does 
John mean by ‘‘cow’s is split” ? 

P. He means, the cow’s hoof is split. 

Tr. That is better, but the sentence must be improved. 
How many hoofs are we speaking of ? 

P. Four. 

Tr. Look at the word “‘is.””’ When you speak of four 
things, would you use the word “is” ? 

P. Are. 

Tr. Let us try to remember that when we speak of only 
one thing we say “‘is,”’ and when we speak of more than one 
we say “are.” I wonder if we could use a word that will 
sound better than “split,” and yet mean the same. Some- 
times we say if things are not together they are — 

P. Separated. 

Tr. That is a good word, but not in this place. Try 
again. 
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P. Divided. 

Tr. Good, you are getting warm. Try again. 

P. The cow’s hoof is in two parts. 

Tr. Good, Mary is warmer. Instead of saying in “two 
parts,” what could you say ? 

Mary The cow’s hoofs are parted. 

Tr. Hurrah! that is just the word I have been fishing 
for. Now, I wonder if we could turn that sentence around 
and tell me what the cow has. 

P. The cow has parted hoofs. 
Tr. That will do for to-day. 
cow as well as such little folks can. 
very nicely. To-morrow we will tell of what use the cow is 
to us. She does so much for us that it may take us two or 

three days to tell it. Find out everything you can. 

A few minutes each day given to this kind of work will do 
much to train the mind of the beginner in language. Object 
lessons, oral reproductions, and class stories do not exclude 
the many other interesting ways of teaching language, but 
they are certainly three essentials. 


You have described the 
I think you have done 
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SENTENCES TO BE IMPROVED 


The cow is an animal. 
The cow is a big animal. 
The cow has horns. 
The cow has two large horns. 
She is red. 
Some cows are red, some cows are black, some cows 
are white and some cows are spotted. 
7 The cow’s is split. 
8 The cow’s hoof is split. 
9 The cow’s hoofs are split. 
1o The cow’s hoofs are parted. 


Aun &whd 


ACCEPTED SENTENCES 


1 The cow is a large animal. 

2 She has two large horns 

3 Many cows are red,’some are black, some are white, 
and others are spotted. 

4 The cow has parted hoofs. 


‘The Dance of the Stockings. 
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Playing Santa Claus 
SUE GREGORY 


ecitation for a gay little boy dressed in bells and carrying whip. 
iim prance around the room between verses.) 
(All rights reserved) 
Dash away, flash away, zippetty zip, 
Playing old Santa Claus; 
A bushel of bells and a dandy new whip, 
And little dogs barking applause! 


T 


Looking down at imaginary dogs.) 


Jingledy, jingledy, jingledy jing! 
I’ve bushels of things to buy — 
Jack-knives and marbles and tops that sing, 
And dollies that laugh and cry. 


Cracketty, cracketty, cracketty, crack! 
Crackers and pistils, and guns: 

Drums by the dozen and horns by the pack, 
And candy by millions of tons! 


Dash-away, flash away, zippetty zip, 
With little dogs barking applause; 

With bushels of bells and a dandy new whip — 
What fun to play Santa Claus! 


Santa Claus’s Fright 
EsTHER LEWIS 
(All rights reserved) 


(For a small boy) 


As Santa was filling the stockings one night — 

For all he’s so big, he had quite a fright; 

For a wee little mousie ran out at the toe 

Of a stocking that had quite a hole — you must know! 
‘So, when you hang a stocking, O pray have a care 
*That the hole at the top is the only one there! 


For the little mouse jumped upon Santa’s broad knee, 

The mouse gave a squeak! just “Wee, wee — wee, wee!” 
Then Santa Claus jumped to his feet with a bound, 

The mouse ran away and his own hole soon found; 

But which was more scared, I’m sure I don’t know, 

Yet the whole thing was caused by that hole at the toe 


Motions 
t Motions towards the audience. 
2 Holds up a stocking and stretches the top of it 


A Home-made Sled 


Yhe Russian boy who cannot afford to buy a sled 
makes a very good substitute from ice. He saws out a block 
that is longer than it is thick, and high enough to make a 
comfortable seat. Then he scoops out a hollow like a saddle 
a little way behind the middle of the upper surface, and 
upholsters it with straw or rags. The sled is then ready for 
the first trip down-hill, and if the rider is skilfu he will 
make very good speed on it. 

But carrying it back to the top of the incline would be too 
hard work even for a Russian boy, and pushing it uphill 
would be almost as bad. A clever lad once thought of a 
better way, and all other boys have coped him ever since. 

He found a piece of straw, and began blowing through it 
at the front of the block, with the end of the straw close to 
the ice. Soon he had a little hole in the block, as neatly 
drilled as a steel tool could have done it. In the course of an 
hour and a half he had driven a hole slant-wise through the 
ice, coming out at the top just in front of the saddle. 

A strong string passed through the hole and knotted, com- 
pleted his sled, which could then be drawn uphill almost as 
well as the best coaster that ever was made. 

If a boy is careful of his ice-sled — and he is apt to be 
careful, for considerable trouble is necessary to make one — 
it will last ali winter. 
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The Night before Christmas 


A Prose Finger Play 
(Story to be told by the Teacher) 
Maup E. Burn#as, Springfield, Mass. 


*Twas the night before Christmas. The moon was 
shining high in the sky and the stars were twinkling 
(Hands upright with slight movements of the fingers.) 
when Santa Claus’ reindeer 
(Both hands descend with the same slight movement of fingers.) 
came through the air. Over the tree-tops 
(Hands held erect for trees.) 
and right down onto the roof 
(Fingers meet in tent fashion.) 
of Betty’s and Bobby house. 
Clumpity — Clump! Clumpity — clump! 
— clump! 


(A good imitation of the clatter of hoofs can be made by slapping 
first one palm, and then the other on the knees.) 


went forty little hoofs! But they did not wake Betty 
and Bobby —O no! 

Santa Claus threw his reins over the dashboard, and 
lifting his pack to his back, down the chimney he went, 
as quick as that! 

(Snap the fingers.) 

He found two stockings hanging side by side. 

(Hands hanging like two stockings.) 

When Santa Claus saw these his eyes began to twinkle 
and the dimple in his cheek came and went. He stroked 
his white beard as he looked at Betty and Bobby asleep 
in their beds, then putting his fingers to his lips, he went 
to work. 

He filled the stockings — very full— from the toes 
to the tops and hanging over. When he was ready to 
go he nodded to Betty and Bobby as much as to say, 
“T know you will be surprised in the morning.” He 
threw each a kiss and with a “Merry Christmas” to all, 
up the chimney he flew. 

‘Cl’k! cl’k!” said Santa Claus, as he drew up the 
reins. 

Clumpity-clump! Clumpity-clump! Clumpity-clump! 
went the hoofs over the roof. Then up into the sky 

(Hands ascend, fingers dancing.) 
went Dancer and Prancer, and Vixen and Blitzen, 
and all of the rest of the reindeer, up above the trees 

(Hands raised for trees.) 


out of sight, straight to the next chimney. 


Clumpity 


CHRISTMAS MORNING 


It was Christmas morning and the clock struck ding! 
dong! ding! dong! 

Bobby rubbed his eyes and sat up straight in his little 
bed, and Betty rubbed her eyes and sat up straight in 
her bed, too. 

“Merry Christmas,” said Bobby. 

“Merry Christmas,” said Betty. 

Everybody in the house heard it and said “Merry 
Christmas,” to Bobby and Betty. 

Then Bobby and Betty jumped out of bed and ran 
o the fireplace for their stockings. 

“ Just look!” said Bobby. 

“QO my!” said Betty. 

Then they climbed upon 
| 


some chairs and took the 
| Bobby took out a top. 


stockings down. 


Umbrella 


Dotted lines denote whirling 
of top. Teacher buzzes Z-z-z-z 
to represent sound.) 
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Betty took out an umbrella that opened and shut. 


(Umbrella is open in picture on preceding page; hand closes down 
on forefinger of the other hand to shut it.) 

Bobby took out a Jack-in-the-box, that jumped out 
as quick as that! 

Betty took out a tiny book, and opened it right away. 

Bobby took a horn 

(Two fists raised to lips, one behind the other.) 
and blew it loud and long — Toot! toot! toot! toot! 
toot! toot! 

Betty took out an orange. 

(Described by making a ball with two hands.) 

So did Bobby. 

Then Bobby found a little flag 

(Wave hand in air.) 
and some tin soldiers. 

(Hands upright, palms outward.) 


Dec., 1go6o 


Bobby took out an apple. 


(Extend one fist.) 

So did Betty. 

Betty found a little doll 

(Extend left hand with thumb laid in palm.) 
in a box in the heel of her stocking, and two lollipops 

(Hands upraised, and circles made by thumb and forefinger.) 
down in the toe. 

It was such fun to place everything out inarow. ‘Then 
Bobby looked at Betty’s presents and Betty looked at 
Bobby’s. 

They played with their own presents and then with 
each other’s, until the clock struck ding! dong! ding! 
dong! ding! dong! ding! 

_ Come, children,” said mother, “it is nearly time 
for breakfast, so be quick and dress, and hurry down 
to tell us what Santa Claus put in your stockings.” 

And they did. 


A Christmas Lullaby 


Jutta E, BuRNARD 


W. A. Post 





in a sky are the stars shin - ing bright, 
kas long a - go. in a land far a - way, 
Stock-ings are hung by the chim-ney so_ wide, 
. Tis Je - sus’ birth-day, my ba - by so dear, 
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Faith - ful watch keep-ing thro’ all the dark night, 

Dear Ba - by Je-sus onceslept on the hay, 

Big ones and lit -tle ones hang side by side; 

Gives to the chil-dren this glad Christ - mas cheer, 

cade @. 
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Lit - tle folks, kneel-ing with lit - tle bowed heads, 
O’er him a_ beau - ti - ful star shin-ing bright 


All fast a- sleep are the girls and the boys, 
Gifts un - to oth - ers in his name we make, 
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Say“ Now I lay me” be - side lit - tle beds. 
Filled all the worldwith a won-der- ful light. 
On - ly the stars see who bringsthem the toys. 
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WORK 


Regular Grade Work 


From the Primary Schools of the Henry L. Pierce District, Dorchester, Mass. 


My Cat 
My cat’s name is David. He is grayfandgwhite. I like 
my cat. He will not srach me. My cat is two years old. 
My sister’s cat is four years old. My cat’s tail is long. But 
my sister’s cat’s is short. But her cat is called a bob-tailed 
cat. My sister’s cat’s name is Bob. 
CORNELIA LINNEHAN (8 years) 




















Free-hand cutting pose 
RuTH (8 years) 





My Playday 
I play horse on Saturday. I help my mamma on Saturday, 
too. My sister plays with a little girl four years old. I play 
with a little boy five years old, a few times. I play with my 
little brother. 
Grade 2 FREDERICK HEARN (7 years) 














Nature study 
MARION (7 years) 

















an 











Landscape 
MARGARET 








The Snow 





I like to play in the snow. The snow is white. The snow 
is deep. I am going to make a snow-man. I have a sled. 


I played snow-ball. ; Cutting from object—original decoration 
Mary Hovurian (6 years) Guiapys (8 years) 
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** Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? ” 
Gel bject drawing 
CECIL (7 years 


My Garden 


[ have a plant. The name of it is corn. The*corn looks 
like this when it is a little seed. It is not like a bean. [have 
a garden at home. It has sweet peas in it and pansys.% My 
grandma has a rose-bush. I like a garden. 

Mary HovurIHan (6 years) 


M y Doll 
I have a wax doll. 
Her name is Lily. 
My mamma gave it to me. 
[ have a big carriage for Lily 
She has a pink dress. 
Do you like my doll ? 
Sometimes I take her to ride. 
I have a bed for her. 
At night I take her upstairs with 
me. 
Sometime I take her out. 
Mary McG. (6 years) 





Nature study 
WALTER (9 years) 


Words of Similar Sound but Different Spelling 





1 The sun makes us warm. 

2. Fred is his father’s son. 

3 I went home with eight girls. 
4 Do you know what you ale? 
5 IL like to meet my father. 

6 My dog likes to eat meat. 

7 ILvrode in town with mamma. 
8 Flowers grewjby road. 





r- EpitrH MARQUARDT (7 years) 


Pose 
OTTO (9 years) 
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Imaginative drawing Animal study : 

RoBERT (8 years) GLapys (9 years) 
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Cutting from object Original decoration 
ALBERT (7 years) 


My Dog 

I have a little dog. 

His name is Rover. 

He is black and white. 

His eyes are brown. 

Rover eats meat. 

His tail is black. 

He is a good watch dog. 

His fur is soft. 

His head is white. 

His back is black and white. 

Rover will jump over a stick. He will begged for a bone. 
He will try to catch a cat but the cat will run up the tree so 
Rover can not catch the cat when he runs up the tree then 
he can not get the cat. 

LILLIAN D — (6 years) 
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EBEN (7 years) 

















Foreshortened lea! 
ERNEST (7 years) 
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One-quarter minute pose for action study 
CHARLES (7 years) 


Christmas 
I went in town to see Santa Claus. 
I went to bed early the night before Christmas. 
Santa Claus came down the chimney. 
Santa Claus put some candy in my stocking. 
DoroTHy FORTIER (7 years) 











Franklin 


Mr. Franklin lived in Boston. 
father was a Candle maker. 
was a great man. 


He was born in 1706. JHis 

All the® chidren loved him!™ He 

He was a printer. te 4 “—a 
CornELIA LINNEHAN (8 years) 








Little Boy Blue 


Joum (6 years) 
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Maltese cross as unit of border 
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Two conceptions of Pied Piper (upper, Douglas, 6 vears; lower, Lawrence, 6 years) 
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Pose 


HAROLD (7 years) 


My dear Joseph, 

How are you getting along this beautiful spring weather ? 
We hope you are improving. Seven weeks is a long time 
before we see you again. Do you like the nurses? 

When we are very good we have stars after our names. If 
you were here, you would get a star every day. When we 
have a good number lesson, we are to learn long division. 

Send us a letter soon. We shall be happy to here from 
you. 

Yours very truly 
BEATRICE MORRILL 





Passing Rich 


Mabel’s chubby, red-mittened hand squeezed a great 
silver dollar. Perfect contentment shone in her rosy face, 
and her eyes glowed like two little Christmas tree candles. 

“Are you buying Christmas presents, too?” she said, 
beaming upon her little schoolmate, as they met in the 
crowded aisle of the village toyship. 

“Yes,” said Ethleen, scowling darkly. 
hate to?” 

“Oh, no!” gasped Mabel. “I love to! 
get seven. Papa gave mea whole dollar!” 

“My papa gave me ten!” said Ethleen in a tone that im- 
plied that greenbacks grew in the hedges on the terraced 
lawn at home. 

“But I don’t know what to get for anybody,” she added, 
miserably. “They won’t like what I get anyhow. I don’t 
think it’s any fun.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mabel, pityingly. A feeling of delicacy 
kept her from enlarging upon the utter joy of making a 
dollar “go round” the family, her dearest friend, and her 
Sunday-school teacher. She longed to help Ethleen, but 
things that people bought with ten dollar bills were beyond 
the sphere of her experience, and so she passed on. But 
as she trudged home some hours later, with her armful of 
queer little packages, she thought again of poor Ethleen, 
and sighed to herself, “Oh dear! I’m so glad I’m just me, 
and not some other little girl!” 


“Don’t you just 


I’m going to 


The happy Christmas comes once more, 
The heavenly Guest is at the door, 
The blessed words the shepherds thrill, 
The joyous tidings — peace, good will! 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Now roll along 

The unbroken song 


Of peace on earth, good will to men!|— Longfellow } 


Who? 
Somebody’s been at the window, 
Marking on every pane; 
Who made me delicate drawing 
Of lace-work and moss and grain? 


Somebody’s all the time working 
Out on the pond so blue, 

Bridging it over with crystal, 
Now, can you tell me who? 


Verses for Tots 


LouIsE STEVENS 
(Allrights reserved) 


Santa 


Jolly old Santa’s 
A queer little elf; 
He never stops to 
Think of himself, 
But works each day, 
Till the set of sun 
Packing up toys 
For every one. 


Sky Feathers 


Little sky-feathers blow and blow 
Whenever the storm clouds shed their snow. 


Holly Berries 


it matters not that cold winds blow, 

That fields are white with drifted snow, 

When scarlet berries of holly glow; 
{And hearts with Christmas joy o’erflow. 
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A Carol of the Heart 


When gleam the holly and the mistletoe 
Like the pearl and coral in the market place; 
When laughter slips unguarded from the heart, 
And joy shines forth from every passing face; 


I know the Christmas spirit broods above, 
I know the Christmas love has waked once more, 
I know that Christmas thoughts recall far hearts — 
That Christmas gifts and greetings crowd my door. 


The Passing Months IV 


December 
ELEANOR CAMERON 
(All rights reserved) 
No signs of life where late the wild things grew! 
No trace of singing bird or blooming flower! 


A sullen gray — the skies that once were blue! 
Faint bars of red — to mark the sunset hour! 


Each bare tree rises sharply toward the sky; 
A solemn quiet broods o’er all below; 

And gently floating downward from on high, 
In silent beauty, falls the pure white snow. 


After the November weather record has been summarized 
and placed upon the blackboard, present the new name — 
“December.” Review the verses of the foregoing months 
and have the children make a final study of the autumn 
calendars. Notice especially the gradual increase of the 
dull gray days. After this work is finished, the old calen- 
dars may be erased and the first of the winter records intro- 
duced. Before the new month is taken up for study, it is 
a good plan to spend a few minutes in considering the general 
characteristics of the winter season. Impress the fact that 
autumn is past and that December is the first month of 
winter. The following questions may be briefly answered by 
the children: 

1 What is the name of the season that has just gone by? 

2 How many months make up the autumn? 

3. Recite the stanza that names the autumn months. 

4 What season follows the autumn ? 

5 What is the condition of the ground during the winter 
months ? 

6 What change comes over the rivers and ponds? 

7 What is the condition of the trees? 

8 What covers the sky? 

9g What change do you notice in the days and nights? 

10 What may we expect when the winter sky is gray and 
cloudy? What are the uses of the snow? 

11 What amusements does the winter bring? 

12 How many months make up the winter season? 

13 Name the winter months. 

When these questions have all been answered, present the 
new winter stanza. 


December brings the ice and snow, 
In January, cold winds blow, 

Then February hastens on; 

And all the winter months are gone. 


But when along the Christmas laden air 
Break forth the voices of the Christmas chime, 
When on my thrilling senses wakes the song 
The glorious olden song of Christmas time; 


Ah, then I know a little child was laid 
Within a manger many years ago! 
I know a star arose and angels sang, 
And all my soul is glad because I know. 
— Phila Butler Bowman 


In beginning the study of December, present, in morning 
talks, the various points embodied in the suggested questions. 

1 What is the general color of the outside world? 

2 Why do the trunks and branches of the bare trees 
appear to be so much darker? 

3 Are the days growing longer or shorter ? 

4 What wind blows as the days grow colder? 

5 What has happened to the ground? 

6 What do you find on the pond? 

7 Ate there any leaves to be seen? 
What is their present appearance ? 

8 What else do you find lying about on the ground 
under the trees ? 

Do you see any birds? What birds do not go south? 
What do these birds eat? Who feeds the birds? How do 
the birds keep warm? Where do they sleep? 

10 What animals do you find in the woods? 

11 Where does the squirrel stay during the cold season ? 
At what time of the day can you see the squirrels running 
about in the woods ? 

12. Where are the caterpillars ? 

13 What has become of the earthworms ? 

14 Do you see any spiders? Where do you look to find 
them ? 

15 Name the shortest day in the year. Use a ring or 
some other device to indicate this short day on the calendar. 

Since the coming of Christmas makes the December school 
month a very busy one, the nature verse has purposely been 
made very simple. The children should recite it in a most 
enthusiastic manner, making the last line as animated as 
possible. 


Where are they? 


Tall, dark trees against the sky! 
Hard and frozen ground! 

Leaves and flowers that sleeping lie! 
Frost and ice around! 

Shorter days go quickly past, 
Rough winds colder grow, 

Since December’s here at last 
We shall soon have snow! 


During the early part of December the pine tree may be 
made the subject of careful observation. Many good pictures 
of this tree are to be found in old magazines. When these 
are tastefully mounted and placed about the room for ob- 
servation, they form a pleasing part of the decoration. When 
the children begin to produce good cuttings of pine trees, 
cover a blackboard with heavy green wall-paper and arrange 
the cuttings in the form of a pine woods. A dark corner 
blackboard may be utilized in the following manner: Place 
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in the centre of one section an appropriate autumn quotation. 
About this quotation group the landscapes that have been 
made to illustrate the September, October, and November 
poems. The other section of the blackboard may be ar- 
ranged to express the idea of the winter season. 

If there is time, the study of the pine tree may be followed 
by that of the oak. In the tree work, have the children do 
a large amount of outdoor observation. The oak and pine 
trees furnish a good contrast in shape, size, and the arrange- 
ment of the branches. Before the oak tree is studied, the 
various kinds of evergreen trees should be mentioned and 
shown to the children. Many good illustrations and articles 
on the subject of Christmas trees are to be found in the 
December numbers of old school journals. After the work 
on evergreens is finished, the following finger play may be 
taught to the children. 


THE EVERGREEN TREE 
' Far within the distant wood, 
Gleaming dark against the snow, 
? Tall and straight the pine tree stood 
3 Just a few, short weeks ago. 


Now upon its branches wide 
‘ Hangs the shining pop-corn string; 

° Candles glow on every side; 
® Red-cheeked apples gayly swing.* 


’ Gifts of many kinds are seen, 
And the children dance with glee, 
For the stately evergreen 
Has become " — a Christmas tree. 


Directions 

1 Any suitable gesture for expressing distance 

2 Raise both arms upward to imitate boughs of evergreen. 
quite a distance between the hands. 

3 Emphasize with forefinger. 

4 Move right hand from left to right, with a waving motion, to 
represent the strands of popcorn weaving in and out among the branches. 

5 Stretch out arms at sides. 

6 Shape an apple with both hands. 

7 Say the next verse in a very enthusiastic manner. 

8 Pause after the word “become” and then say the last three 
words in a loud, animated way as if telling a secret. 


Allow 


THE SNow STORM 
' Far overhead the winter sky 
“Ts dull and dark and gray, 
And not a wind is passing by; 
* Tt looks like snow to-day. 


And now ‘—a million stars float round, 
° Each falling soft and slow; 
° They cover bush and tree and ground, 
7 Hurrah! Just see the snow! 


Directions 


1 Right hands raised over the head. Look up. 

2 Emphasize with forefinger, the words “dark” and “dull” and 
“gray.”’ Children should look straight in front of them as if talking 
to some person in the front of the room. 

3 Separate the words of this line by making a slight, impressive 
pause between each one. Tone should be very joyous and animated. 

4 Pause after the word “now.” Both the words “and” and 
“now” should be given in a slow and impressive manner. The voice 
should be rather low, so that it may be raised in giving the remainder 
of the line. Emphasize the word “million.” 

5 Raise both arms over the head and slowly lower them again. 
Flutter the fingers to imitate falling snow. 

6 Right hand held down at side with the palm flat. 
ward as if seeing the “bush” and “tree” and “ground.” 

7 Look upward and wave hand. Loud voice and much anima- 
tion. 


Look down- 


HAND WoRK FOR DECEMBER 

In the Primary grade the December work is rich in sugges- 
tions for hand work. The Christmas stories abound in images 
that admit of simple yet clear illustration. Among these 
stories the old, old tale of the first Christmas stands pre- 
eminent. This beautiful old story affords an endless variety 
of seat work. The children may cut, draw, or paint the 
shepherds, a shepherd’s crook, sheep, camels, wise men, 
donkeys, stars, and a number of other objects, As they 
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grow proficient in cutting, the results may be largely used 
in decoration. A caravan can be arranged and placed upon 
a seldom-used blackboard. Representations of the wise men, 
several camels, a tent, and a number of trees will, by good 
arrangement, form a splendid and realistic oasis. Cuttings 
of the shepherds, sheep, a crook or two, and a good large 
star may be pasted or pinned upon a skillfully drawn hillside. 
This makes a pleasing picture of one phase of the Christmas 
story. Smaller editions of the same articles may be pasted 
upon white or dark paper and used for Christmas cards or 
booklet covers. A single large star, with its radiations, 
forms a good decoration for a book-mark, calendar, or Christ- 
mas booklet. 

Following closely upon the Bible story of Christmas, the 
quaint old legend of the holly should be taught and illustrated. 
In this connection the well known picture of the “Flight 
into Egypt” is keenly enjoyed by the little ones. Cutting 
and painting holly is always delightful work. In a short 
time surprising results will appear. The vivid green and its 
contrasting red furnish a pleasurable incentive to the color- 
loving children of the first primary, and the result of their 
labors is very useful in the decoration of Christmas gifts. 
If a certain wall space has been allotted to cuttings, drawing, 
or an exhibit of other kinds of work, the sprays of holly may 
be cut, painted, and arranged in border form about the 
exhibited work. Later on, the separate cuttings can be taken 
down and used for beautifying Christmas gifts. 

The December work is never quite complete until the 
children have listened to the story of Pedro and the wonderful 
bells that rang only on Christmas Eve. No other story teaches 
quite so effectively the lesson of Christmas giving. This old 
tale contains many familiar objects. ‘The children find inter- 
esting work in cutting the little dog, the farm-house, the 
church, and the three old bells. The great bell, the middle- 
sized bell, and the little bell should be cut together on one 
rope. When the results are large and perfect, place the 
separate cuttings at the top of the front blackboard to form 
a border. In fastening the bells together, place the ends 
of the cuttings slightly over each other in order to give the 
appearance of one long chain strung with many different 
sized bells. This bit of decoration adds a very festive air 
to the school-room and may be put up as early as the middle 
of December. While the children are making these cuttings, 
let them cut some single large bells. Use either white or 
colored paper. Decorate the white bells with a painted 
spray of holly. If the bell itself be painted, the un- 
painted cutting of holly may be pasted on the side or put on 
by the use of water colors. When completed, the bells may 
be taken home to hang in the window during Christmas week. 
Large stars can be made and used for the same purpose. 
This brings a little of the Christmas spirit into the home. 

The representations of the church or farm-house may be 
mounted on white paper. Add a few trees (made either 
with charcoal or paints) and the result is a simple but pretty 
winter scene. If these landscapes are cut in diamond or 
oval shapes, they are very useful for Christmas cards or 
book covers. Pretty calendars are easily fashioned by past- 
ing these landscapes on a small square of white cardboard. 
Draw a gilt or charcoal edge about the little scene and glue 
a calendar pad below it. 

The making of Christmas gifts is no small part of the 
December work in construction. These presents, though 
simple, may take many different forms. With the aid of 
scissors, paints, charcoal, gilt ink, and glue, the little ones 
may manufacture booklets, Christmas cards, and a large 
number of useful articles. Christmas cards may be cut in 
the shapes of stars, ovals, bells, stockings, or the regulation 
square. When the square is used, the card should be left 
single and the decoration and greeting arranged on one side. 
The decoration may consist of tiny landscapes, cuttings of 
bells, stars, or holly, and some form of gilt lettering. If the 
other shapes are used, make the Christmas greeting in the 
form of a small booklet. The outside can be cut from gilt 
paper and the greeting, date, and child’s name written upon 
the inner leaves. Tie these gifts with red and green cord or 
ribbon. Small books, containing the child’s work, are very 
highly valued by the parents. In this case, the decorative 
touches, as well as the Christmas greeting, should be placed 
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upon the outside cover. If a useful gift be desired, a fancy 
shaped booklet can be provided with one cover, made of 
sandpaper. Where this is done, the booklet should have 
several inside leaves. On ihe first of these leaves place the 
‘“‘Merry Christmas,” and use the others for the date and the 
name of the person to whom the present is to be given. 
Other match scratchers can be made by pasting a small 
square of sandpaper on a piece of white cardboard. Decorate 
with a dainty landscape, a wreath or spray of holly, or a 
string of tiny colored bells. In making these match scratchers 
use the same grade of paper that is commonly selected for 
the calendars. A long, narrow strip of white paper, bordered 
in gilt or colored lines, is often appropriately decorated and 
used for a book-mark. 

Many useful Christmas gifts are easily made from raffia. 
Cut a circle of cardboard (making a small hole in the centre) 
and cover it with raffia by passing the strips through the 
centre and then out around the edge. Be sure that the 
cardboard form is closely covered. When finished, these 
raffia mats make serviceable presents for mother. They are 
often used for the tea or coffee pot. Ifa larger hole be made 
in the centre of the circle, a raffia picture frame can be easily 
fashioned. By placing a square of sandpaper in the centre, 
the picture frame is converted into a durable and practical 
match scratcher. 

In the construction work, each child enjoys making a fancy 
box or basket for his Christmas sweets. If the teacher pro- 
vides a “‘treat,’”’ these baskets should be made the day before 
the Christmas program. Make the common box form and 
add a fancy paper or ribbon handle. After the children are 
all dismissed, fill the baskets, secrete them about the room 
and let the ‘‘hunt” be a pleasing part of the closing exercises. 
Always have a few extra boxes for those children who may 
be absent. Fill these with Christmas dainties, cover the top 
with holly, and send them to the unfortunate little folks 
who may be obliged to forego the pleasures of the school- 
room celebration. 

If weaving be included in the school curriculum, have the 
little folks make woolen Tam-o’-Shanter caps. These are 
woven upon circular looms of the teacher’s own manufacture. 
Even the little boys enjoy making these bright colored caps. 
Trimmed with a dainty tassel, they make a welcome Christmas 
gift to a little sister or cousin. 

During the closing days, when the Christmas excitement 
runs high, allow the children to cut the decorations for a 
Christmas tree. Cover a blackboard with a square of dark 
green wall paper and draw upon it a tall spreading Christmas 
tree. If desired, the tree may be cut from white paper and 
pasted in place Whenever a child cuts an especially good 
apple, ball, drum, etc., give him a pin and let him put his 
cutting upon the large tree. The cuttings may include a 
large variety of objects, as the little folks are allowed to make 
any object that they have ever seen upon a Christmas tree. 
This plan furnishes a powerful incentive at a time when 
it is most difficult to hold the child’s attention upon his 
work, 

If the mothers are invited to attend the closing festivities, 
let the children cut reindeer, hanging stockings, Christmas 
trees, and pictures of Santa Claus. When these are colored 
and arranged about the room, they form a part of the decora- 
tion that the mothers greatly enjoy. 


Entertainment 
(For the very smallest) 
My TREE 


There are trees of many sizes, 
But the kind for you and me 
Is the one that bears surprises; 
That’s the good old Christmas Tree, 


In TROUBLE 


If snow does not fall, 
How sad I shall feel! 

Could old Santa call 
In an automobile? 
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A SECRET 
(To be spoken by a little girl, who has an odd shaped package in 
the pocket of her dress.) 
' See this present hid away 
In the pocket of my dress? ® 
* Bought it for mamma to-day, 
* Don’t you even dare to guess! 


Directions 


Show outlines of package by gathering up dress between the 
two thumbs and forefingers, which meet to form a ring beneath the 
hidden present. 

2 Pause and pat the bundle (still in the dress pocket) very slowly 
and affectionately. 

3 Quickly take the package out of the pocket, clasp it tightly in 
both arms and squeeze it enthusiastically. Say the third line in a very 
low and guarded voice, as if telling a profound secret. 

4 Remove right arm from clasping mother’s gift and say the last 
line slowly and impressively. Emphasize with nods of head and the 
shaking of the right forefinger. 


A SMALL Boy’s PLAN 


My legs — of course — are very small, 
I almost want to cry, 

For fear that Santa Claus may call, 
And pass my stocking by. 


And so —I wrote this note you see, 
To fasten on the toe; 
“This stocking here belongs to me — 
A little boy you know.” 


Directions 


This recitation should be given by a little boy who holds a note in 
one hand and a small stocking in the other one. He opens the note 
and pretends to read the last two lines. 


MADE TO ORDER 
I looked at ' every stocking 
On my mamma’s closet shelf, 
*Their smallness was quite shocking, 
So — I fixed one for myself. 
A little careful sewing 
3 Made one stocking out of two. 
‘It’s this one I am showing, 
* Do you think that it will do? 


Directions 


For this recitation, select one of the very smallest of the little boys. 
Take a pair of adult stockings and place the foot of one inside the 
upper part of the other. When the foot of the upper one reaches to 
the middle of the first stocking, sew the two together with long stitches 
of white yarn or coarse white thread. During the first six lines the little 
boy should hold the stocking behind him. When he recites “It’s this 
one”’ he should suddenly hold the stocking in front of him. 

1 Say word “every” ina loud, impressive tone and emphasize with a 
shake of the forefinger. 

Shake head. 

Emphasize the words ‘“‘one” and “two.” 
Suddenly hold up the big stocking. 

Look at audience in a questioning manner, 


Nn 


nahw 


Under the Mistletoe 


(Recitation by a little girl holding a bit of mistletoe over her head) 


My papa’s coming in the door; 
What fun! He does not know 

That I am hiding in the hall 
Under the mistletoe! 

It’s hung so high in all the rooms, 
He might not notice me, 

I’d be so little under it — 
*Tis high as any tree. 

And so I hold a little piece, 
Just for a new surprise. 

My papa’ll laugh, and look at me 
With twinkles in his eyes, 

Of course I’d get a kiss without, 
But Chirstmas eve, you know, 
It’s much more fun to have it come 

Under the mistletoe! 
—Youth’s Compaawa 
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Stories from the Land of 


Never Never IV 


x ‘ ’ a AT m - WT aur - - 
Santa Claus’ Visit to Never Never Land 
ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
Dear friend Santa Claus: 

Won’t you come to Never Never Land and spend Christmas Day 
with us? All of those thousands of stockings will be filled by then, 
so that you will be able to shut up shop for one day, and surely you 
deserve a little rest. Bring Mrs. Santa Claus, of course, for you know 
how she and I love to chat over our tea. 

Don’t disappoint us for we depend upon you, and the children are 
looking forward to having you. 

Your old friend, 
MOTHER GOOSE 
NEVER NEVER LAND, 

Dec., 24, 1906. 

It was late on Christmas Eve when Mother Goose finished 
writing her letter, and laid her queer old quill pen on the 
table. Then she sealed the letter with a big red seal, and 
stamped the letters “M. G.” on it. Guess what M. G. 
stands for? 

“Now, Goosey, Goosey Gander,” she called from the 
door, ““I want you to take me to Santa Claus’ house. I am 
going to deliver this letter myself,’”’ and Goosey came waddling 
along blinking his sleepy eyes. 
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Then Mother Goose put on her red cape and tall black 
hat, hopped on Goosey, Goosey Gander’s back, and quick 
as a wink, away they went, up, up into the sky, past the old 
lady who was sweeping cobwebs and scolding the man in 
the moon for not giving her enough light to sweep by. 

Over the purple hills went Mother Goose, and over Earth- 
land, too, for she wished to peep in at the windows and look 
at the children. She enjoyed this, for she loved to see chil- 
dren happy. I am sure of this, else why did she bother to 
write the Mother Goose book? Tell me that! 

There they lay, fast asleep, these tiny black or golden- 
haired children; and there were the presents which Sante 
Claus had left, hundreds and hundreds of them. 

The only person moving was the sand man, who was going 
here and there sprinkling sand whenever s child moved. 

“My very busiest night,” he whispered to Mother Goose, 


‘and that is saying a great deal, for I ama busy man. Re- 
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member the time when I had to keep Sleeping Beauty asleep 
for a hundred years? Why, I didn’t dare to take a cat nap, 
myself, for fear someone or something in that palace might 
wake up. There, there, I must be off again, someone is 
sure to wake up. Children do not understand why they 
cannot keep awake on Christmas Eve and see Santa Claus. 
They forget all about me,” and away he went humming a 
lullaby and laughing softly. 

And now away again flew Mother Goose toward—but never 
mind where Santa Claus lives, for he keeps it a secret and I 
am sure I am not going to tell. 

I can tell how Santa’s house looked, though, for he wouldn’t 
mind that. In the first place it looked as if it were built of 
building blocks, and so indeed they were blocks, only the 
blocks were very much larger than ordinary blocks, and they 
were covered with the most beautiful pictures. Then the 
windows of the block house, instead of being set with ordinary 
glass, were set with panes of transparent candy such as that 
which we see at Christmas time. 

That was so very nice, for if Mr. or Mrs. Santa or any of 
their friends wished a piece of candy, they had only to take 
out a pane of candy and eat it. Another very nice thing 
about having candy windows is this: if any one wished to 
open a window, he just ate the window right up, and when 
he wished to close it, he just put another pane of candy in 
again. 

Oh, it must be a wonderful thing to live in Santa Claus’ 
Land and have candy panes in the windows instead of glass! 

All around the block house were gardens with such queer 
things growing in them! There was a garden of French 
dolls who could talk and dance. And such a noise of squeaky 
doll voices came from that garden! 

Most of the gardens were empty, for it takes a great many 
toys for Christmas, but the little gnomes were already plough- 
ing and sowing more seed. You ought to have seen the seed. 
Just think of a little wheel-barrow full of such wee, wee dish 
seed that a whole tea set would grow from just one pinch; 
or some little cradle or trunk seed no larger than the head of 
a pin. They were the cunningest kind of seed, just right for 
fairies to play with. 

And the orchards! Think of a tree covered with doll’s 
hats; another tree loaded with dollie’s silk dresses; or an- 
other upon which dolls’ tiny shoes and stockings were growing! 

There were orchards of candy canes; there were orchards 
of balls, all kinds you can think of; there were trees and 
trees of books; there were trees and trees of games and — 
well, I can’t begin to tell you all of them. 

There was such a delightful odor in that garden! Guess 
where it came from? Well, it came from the fountains —a 
dozen of them —from which Santa filled his Christmas 
perfume bottles. 


“Ha! ha!” laughed Mother Goose, peeping in at the door, 
“Mrs. Santa Claus is nodding, is she? She must be waiting 
for Santa to return from his stocking filling. I won’t disturb 
her, for she’s tired out helping Santa Claus. I’ll just leave 
this in her lap, and she will find it when she wakens,” and so 
saying Mother Goose ran out, hopped on Goosey Gander’s 
back, and was safely home again. 

And all of this time Santa had been going from house to 
house, climbing down this chimney, and filling that stocking, 
until every house had been visited, and gladly did the rein- 
deer start for home again. 

“Of course we'll go,” he said to Mrs. Santa, after he had 
read-the little note. He was sitting in a great easy chair, 
eating a lunch of apple pie and cheese. 

“T’ve wanted to pay another visit to Never Never Land 
for a long time, but I hardly ever have a day. What with 
writing about good and bad children in my book, and watching 
the gardens, and going out on Christmas Eve, I don’t seem 
to have a minute to myself. 

“However, to-morrow we'll have a joily time,” and he 
laughed so iong and merrily that the whole house shook, 
Indeed, several of the windows cracked. 

You all know how Santa looks, and Mrs. Santa looked 
just as you would expect his wife to look, for she was a little 
short fat dumpling of a woman, with red cheeks and laughing 
blue eyes. She and Santa were always having the nicest 
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times, and who wouldn’t have a nice time among all of the 
wonderful things of Santa Claus’ Land? 

Hardly had the roosters — there were a few toy ones left 
in the garden —commenced to crow the next morning, 
before Mrs. Santa Claus and Santa himself started for the 
beautiful Land of Never Never, which lies over the purple 
hills, in their reindeer sleigh. 

Early as it was, the children of Earthland were looking 
into their stockings, but they were so busy that they never 
once saw Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus flying so swiftly over 
the houses, or heard the jingle of the reindeer bells. And 
this is such a great pity, for hardly once in a lifetime would 
the children have had so good an opportunity. 

All of the people of Never Never Land had gathered to 
greet Santa. Not only the people of Never Never, but of 
Fairyland, too, for there were Cinderella and her Prince, 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, Sleeping Beauty, Red Riding Hood and 
her Grandmother, Golden Hair, and ever so many more. 

The little tumble down house, that is years and years and 
years old, could not hold all of the people, of course, but, as 
it is never cold in that beautiful Land of Never Never, be- 
yond the purple hills, that didn’t matter, for everybody wanted 
to stay out of doors. 

Under an old oak tree was a moss covered rock, which 
everybody said was just the thing for a throne. 

“Who shall sit there?” Mother Goose asked. You see 
there were so many kings and queens present that no one 
knew how to choose. Everybody thought a minute and then 
shouted, “Santa Claus, Santa Claus! for he is the king of 
the Kingdom of Happiness, and that is the best kingdom 
of all.” 

So Mr. and Mrs., or rather, King and Queen, Santa Claus 
were led to the throne and crowned with holly wreath crowns, 
while the people all shouted, “ Long live the King and Queen 
of the Kingdom of Happiness!” 

Then they held a grand reception. 

Never was there so great a sight, for in front of the throne 
passed all of the story-book people of whom you ever read, 
from Baby Bunting, carried in her father’s arms, to Aladdin 
and Princess Aladdin, followed by their slaves, all dressed 
with great elegance, wearing ropes of precious jewels. 

I said all of the story book people, but there were some 
who did not come, for Cross Patch was sulky, and Peter 
Pumpkin Eater’s wife was kept safe in her pumpkin shell 
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at home, for Peter had had one experience and didn’t care 
for another. 

In fact, this reception came to be known far and wide, 
even by the man in the moon, who told it to the crew of the 
dream ship, which comes to Earth each night laden with 
beautiful dreams for good little children. And to this very 
day you may dream those same dreams about Santa and 
the beautiful Land of Never Never. 

After the reception came the dinner. Turkey! Well, that 
was the largest one that was ever cooked. It took all of the 
King’s horses and all of the King’s men to drag it to the 
table. Santa sat at the head of the table, and Mother Goose 
at the foot. 

Then every one had to tell his story to Santa. Boy Blue 
told about the cows getting into the corn; the bachelor told 
about spilling his wife out of a wheel-barrow; Dr. Foster 
told about his mishap in the puddle, when he went to Glouces- 
ter; the old woman who had her skirts cut off by the peddler 
while she was asleep on the highway told about her adven- 
ture. 

There was not a dull moment, for story book people are 
very interesting people. 

As for Santa and his wife, they shook and laughed at every 
story, for they enjoyed every minute of it. 

Indeed, so pleased were they, that Mother Goose wrote all 
of the stories into a book, and every Christmas since hundreds 
and hundreds of little children have had a copy of this first 
book. 

And this is the way in which Christmas was spent in the 
Land of Never Never, which lies far over the beautiful purple 
hills which we see at sunset. 


(This concludes The Land of Never Never Stories. They have 


been heartily enjoyed by both old and young. It does us all good to 
journey away now and then to this Wonderful Land.—Tuer Epiror) 


Nature Study 


This dear little goose of a girlie, 
Who ever had notions like hers ? 
“Tf I lived in an evergreen forest, 
I’d never be cold,”’ she avers. 
And how could that happen, my dearest? 
“Why, ’cause’’ — her reply is the clearest — 
“I'd go to the fir tree that’s nearest, 
And buy me a nice set of furs!””—Century 


IV 


The Ancient Gnu 


M. A. S, 

Here, children, is an ancient 
Gnu. 

Now does not this seem strange 
to your 

He can, they say, 

On any day, 

Be horse, and cow, and old and 


Gnu! 
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A Christmas Conversation 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


HAT are you going to do for Christmas in 
your room? Miss King and Miss Powers say 
that they are going to join forces as usual .and 
have a big tree; but that seems like a great 
undertaking to me, as I am so new in the business. Do you 
have a tree?” 

‘Yes, I always have a Christmas tree, but not a big one 
like Miss King’s and Miss Powers’. They have the janitor 
put up as large a tree as will stand in the room, and they 
trim it themselves with colored balls and tinsel, which they 
keep and use year after year. Not a peep do the children 
get of it until the last afternoon. Bags of candy, for which 
the children have brought the money, are all the presents 
they have. 





A Christmas bali 


“Now I have a little tree not much taller than Iam. I 
have it brought to school the first day of Christmas week, 
for the children just love the smell of evergreen. At recess 
the boys set it up, in the iron base of an old school chair, which 
they screw to the floor near my desk. Then the children 
begin to make trimming for it of paper chains and lanterns, 
and as soon as these are done the tree is decorated with 
them. On the next to the last day, I let the children bring 
popcorn and cranberries from home, and after washing their 
hands they string these for festoons. I allow the children 
to eat all the kernels that break in stringing, and such a 
happy time as they have that afternoon!” 

“Why, do you let them eat in school time?” 

“Yes, as a special privilege, just before Christmas. When 
the festoons are on, the tree is ready for the presents.” 

“Do you buy presents for all those children?” 

“No, indeed! I buy a little material which costs not more 
than one dollar for my whole school and let them make 
presents for their friends at home.” 

“What can you buy for one dollar which will be enough 
for forty-five pupils?” ; 

“This year I bought a little more than a yard of huck-a- 
buck for thirty-five cents and cut it into six-inch squares. 
That gave one doily to each of my twenty-one girls. Nine 
spools of red embroidery cotton cost fifteen cents. I cut 
the initial of the surname of each girl from paper and basted 
it firmly on to the middle of her doily. Then I taught the 
girls to darn the huck-a-buck in plain over and under stitches. 
When thev came to the paper I showed them how to take a 
long stitch on the back side of the cloth. When the darning 
was all done, the paper letter was pulled off and disclosed 
a white initial on the red background. Then they fringed 
the doily, and it was ready for mamma’s present.” 

“What did the bovs make?” 

“With my remaining fifty cents IT bought some bright 
Germantown worsted and a bunch of uncolored raffia. All 
the year I have been saving pasteboard mailing tubes. With 
a sharp knife I cut inch pieces from these, which make good 
foundations for napkin rings. The boys wound these over 
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and over with raffia until the rings were all covered. I also 
cut out pasteboard picture frames to fit the Christmas pic- 
tures in Primary Epucation, and both boys and girls wound 
the frames with raffia. From the Germantown some of the 
children are knitting reins on toy knitters made of half 
spools with four nails driven into the end. The others are 
making balls.” 

“How can they make balls?” 

“They take a wad of crushed newspaper and wind it 
firmly with string. Then with the bright worsted, they 
buttonhole-stitch a cover all over the ball. As soon as a 
present is finished the child who has made it hangs it upon 
the tree.” 

“But how do you get time for so much hand work, and 
does it not make confusion in the room?” 

“T think that manual work is better for small children 
than so much writing. I give one or two lessons on the new 
work, and then I let those pupils who have learned how to 
do it help the others. I keep the material hanging in a con- 
venient place, and allow the pupils to go and get it when 
they need it. My room might seem noisy to you, but my 
principal does not object to the hum of industry.” 

“Do you have no presents for the children themselves?” 

“Oh, I always give them a little surprise at the last. Once 
it was cookies with faces made in chocolate frosting, and 
this year my mother has promised to make doughnut dolls 
for me.” 

“What do you say about Santa Claus?” 

“T try not to say anything except what is strictly true. I 
have an illustrated copy of ‘The Night Before Christmas,’ 
which I read aloud and show the pictures. When the chil- 
dren ask, ‘How can Santa Claus fly through the air and 
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come down the chimney?’ F say, ‘Oh, Santa Claus ‘s @ fairy, 
and fairies can do anything, you know.’ I have it distinctly 
understood in my school that fairy stories, though pleasant 
to hear, are not true. Most children old enough to come to 
school have a suspicion that Santa Claus is not real, so it 
does not give them too much of a shock when I hint that he 
is a fairy.” 

“Did you hear what the minister at the First Church told 
the children at the last Christmas Festival? He said: ‘Now, 
children, I am going to tell you a secret. There is no such 
person as Santa Claus. When your mother tells you there 
is, she does not tell you the truth, but I want you all to know 
the truth.’ I can tell you the mothers did not like it very 
well.” 

“He certainly lacked tact, I should say. I think it does 
children no harm to believe in Santa Claus as long as they 
can. One little boy came to me after school and said: 
‘Is there a Santa Claus or is there not?’ I said, ‘What do 
you think?’ He answered, ‘I think there is, for my grandma 
tells me about him and she says that her grandma told her 
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about him when she was a little girl.’ I answered, ‘ You are 
quite sure whether there are any Christmas presents or not, 
aren’t you?’ and he went away quite satistied. I have as 
many nice songs and poems about Santa Claus as I can find, 
and they offend no one. There are so many Jews in my 
school I have to be careful about references to the Christ 
Child. One little Hebrew boy refused a Madonna picture 
last year, so I let him select a picture of one of the Prophets 
instead.”’ 

“Oh, I should never have thought of that! 
you for your Christmas suggestions. 
little tree in my room.” 


Well, thank 
I believe I shall try a 


Christmas Song 


IN THE LAND OF SOME WHERE 


EpNA G. YOUNG 
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Sing a loud and shout for joy “//urrah for Christmas Day!” 
(See page 504 for other verses of this song) 





Making Christmas Fudge 
in School 


AnnizE L. LANEY 


OMEHOW an air of mystery had pervaded the room 
all that day; it shone in Teacher’s eyes; it breathed 
in every word she said, until at last the children 
took to coming and going from class almost on tip- 

toe with bated breath, Something was going to happen. 
Jennie said as much to Clara at recess, whereupon Clara 
said she had felt it all along, and they both confided in 
Minnie, who, it appeared, had just said as much to Elsie, 
and so it went the rounds, ‘‘Something different, you know,” 
said Alice; “different and grand. There always is when 
Teacher looks that way — kind of funny-like, you know.” 
It was just two days before the Christmas vacation, and 
early in the week the third grade pupils hed made the regu- 
lation Match-scratcher-for-father, Calendar-for-mother, etc., 
Christmas presents, while yesterday they had made the 
dearest little candy boxes of red cardboard and had deco- 
rated the cover all over with tiny gold stars. But somehow 
it seemed as though there was something yet to come, else 
why should Teacher look so mysterious? But now ‘twas 
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recess and only a half-hour of the session left — stil] 
can happen in half an hour. 

At last the bell rang and they were in their seats ag 
but Teacher — Teacher was /ransjormed and the secret 


‘ 
OLS 


out! There she stood, flushed and smiling, behind a little 
table, with the dearest of little white pocketful aprons tied 
around her waist, the daintiest little scrap of a lace ap 
perched on her head, and the cutest of little white over- 


sleeves on her arms. And the table itself! — a little “ Dream 
of White Linen,” in the centre of which, like a magic caldron 
of old, stood a Chating-Dish, a regular big Capital Leiter 
Chafing-Dish that shone like silver, while all around were 
se. just as though the Genii had done it: a big box of choco- 
late, a little dish of butter, a little jug of milk, a small bottle 
marked “Vanilla,” a bag of sugar, two large shallow pans, 
and last, but far and away not least, a big vine bepainted 
dish filled with English walnuts. 

I’xactly five seconds by the clock it took to take in all 
these details, then there arose a mighty cry from all those 
pent-up throats. Candy! a single word, but oh, how ex- 
pressive! Volumes might be filled with the thoughts that 
surged up in the hearts of those children at the idea of making 
candy in school. 

“Yes, fudge,” said Teacher, laughing at the excitement, 
‘“‘and we'll put it in the little boxes we made yesterday and 
you may give it for a Christmas present to anyone you please.” 

Fresh excitement followed this announcement. Cries of 
“Oh, 1 know who I’ll give mine to an’ I won’t tell an’ it’s —” 

“To any one you please,” repeated Teacher. Oh, the 
delight that shone in Aaron Kominsky’s eyes as he thought 
of the Christmas morning soon to come when he would 
knock at Nettie Eushinsky’s door and hand her his “‘ Christ- 
mas Presends.’’ Nettie was only in second grade, to be 
sure, but oh, how curly she was as to hair and how black as 
to her shining eyes! ‘‘I will make mine presends on Nettie,” 
he whispered to himself. 

And then they began. A delegation of boys cracked the 
nuts while the girls took turns at mixing and stirring the 
wonderful brew. Oh, how it bubbled, and oh, how it boiled! 
but no more did it bubble and no more did it boil than did 
they in the joy of the making. And then cups of cold water 
were brought and it must be tried — and now quickly the 
pans must be buttered and now everyone holds his breath — 
Teacher is actually pouring it out. Hurry up and scrape 
the dish out before it hardens. ‘“‘S’posin’ it shouldn’t never 
get hard?” said little pessimistic Timmy. “In course it 
will,” said Nora with a scornful toss of her head; ‘“‘boys are 
so nign’rant, anyway.” Wait, wait — it begins to shine — 
it shines “‘like a reg’lar skatin’ rink,” says worldly-wise 
Tom. One’s finger may be permitted to travel over it softly 
—so. “It’s done!” they shout. And now Tom, armed 
with a big sharp knife which Teacher has slipped into his 
hand, approaches the table solemnly. He is to cut it into 
squares. Little wonder that his brow is wrinkled — this is 
a weighty matter. Slowly the knife travels over the shining 
surface, sinks and rises again, leaving a clear-edged cut. 
Bravo, Thomas! When at last the cutting is finished, with 
a sweep of pride Thomas presents Teacher with the knife 
as a Knight of old might present his Lady with the gory 
weapon with which he had struck down her Ignoble Enemies, 
It is long past time to go, but Time and Space have been as 
nothing in the joy of that half-hour. 


It was early Christmas morning, and in the little cottage 
on the hill the Widow Robinson was making her solitary 
breakfast. Somehow her withered hand trembled a little 
more than usual as she meesured out the tea, and her face 
looked older and more wistful in the early morning light — for 
it was Christmas — the first Christmas in all her long life 
when there would be no remembrance from a loved one. 
All the little ones of the days gone by were gone before her 
—~ the last only six months ago, She pushed back her scanty 
hair and sighed. 

Outside there came a scrunching of dry snow under 

ueaky boots, a loud knock, then a scramble, and all was 
still as before. Who could it be so early in the morning? 
The milkman had come, and on that day no other trades- 
people went their rounds, Tremblingly she opened the door 
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no one there. But stop! on the doorstep was a little 
p.ckage with a sprig of shining holly fastened to the string. 
e picked it up and read, “‘Mrs. Robinson,” written in a 
round school-boy hand. Then it was for her. But what 
could it be? and from whom did it come? ‘Tearing off the 
ipper she found a little red box decorated with stars of 
ld paper and tied with bright red ribbon. With shining 
eyes she untied the ribbon and slowly lifted the cover. ‘There 
lay a little grimy envelope with her name in the same hand. 
Picking it up she disclosed layers of shiny brown fudge. 
()uickly she opened the envelope and read: 
‘Merry Christmas. We made it in school an Teacher said we could 
e it to anyone we pleased. I kept tryin to think of someone I pleased 
t I couldn’t think of no one. They all say I’m a bad boy but all of 
dden I remembered that I see you at your gate all the time, when 
I go by an you smile at me nice so I thought maybe I pleased you. I 
ced Jim Bailey what your name was an he said Mrs. Robinson. 
Maybe he didn’t tell me right but its for you just the same. 
Timmy GILES 
Anyone who had seen the Widow Robinson five minutes 
hefore would hardly recognize her in the merry old lady 
who tripped about the kitchen laughing to herself and saying, 
“Wonder how come I smiled at him. Didn’t know there 
was a smile left in me.” 





For blackboard sketch of Santa 


Marie S. Stilimen 





Christmas Chimes 


A. B, B, Folk Song 
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Tis a sound like angel voices, 
Heralding the Christmas morn 

Where within a lowly stable 
Long ago a Babe was born. 
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And they tell of shepherds hast’ning — 
By the Star so wondrous led 

To behold the Christ Child cradled 
In His humble manger bed. 


As they chime I see the cattle 
Looking on in wonder mild; 

When the Wise Men knelt in rapture 
Gazing on the Holy Child. 


Happy bells of Christmas chiming, 
You a message bring to me 


Of that first sweet Holy Christmas 
Morn of Christ’s nativity. 


Cardboard Modeling 


December 


IV 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


The most blessed month of the whole year is with us 
again, and it should be the aim of every teacher to try and 
make this month not only the happiest but the most blessed 
time for the children in every sense of the word, for now is 
the, best time to teach the children to be kind to each other, 
and that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Impress upon the children that gifts made by themselves 
are much more precious than those they buy, as so much 
thought, work, and love go into them, for “A gift without 
the giver is bare.” 

While the little workers are busy with their sewing, painting, 
pasting, or cutting, making the presents that must be so 
neatly made for father, mother, or other members of the 
family, they will enjoy, and it will help them, to either say 
ot sing the little song from the “‘ Patty Hill Song-book,” chang- 
ing the word “ stitching” in the second line to “ working.” 


‘Busy were our fingers, 
Working day by day, 

Making little presents 
That we give away. 

Little hands were willing, 

For a loving thought 

Help’d to make these presents 
We to you have brought.” 


Now comes the question of what to make for the different 


~ members of the family, and the teacher will have to guide 


the children as to what will be most appropriate. 








Triangular card receiver 


The mother would be pleased with the pretty triangular 
card receiver, so convenient to put little things in. Grand- 
father would be so surprised and pleased on Christmas 
morning to find the dear little butterfly string box, made by 
his little grandchild with so much thought, care, and love. 

The triangular card receiver is very effective cut out of 
green water-color cardboard; the bottom of receiver should 
measure four inches on each side of triangle. Paint or sew 
the holly design in centre before you fold it, using green for 
leaves and red for the berries. Punch holes as shown in 
diagram. Fold, using ruler to lay along dotted lines; lace 
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he sides with red baby ribbon, making small bow at top of wings yellow shaded with brown, just where the shading j; 
each of the three sides. in the picture. ine 


; The string box should be 24 inches square when finished. After the box is cut and folded, you will find that the wing 
Use white water color cardboard, cut on all outside lines, on one side of the box will slip in by side of body of butterfl : 























and from side of head of butterfly down as far as short making it fasten together very neatly. a 
° ° 
Butterfly string box 
straight lines; fold up the wing. On the other wing cut in 
on each side just as far as heavy$iine goes, and then fold : ° ; 
that wing up. Fold on all dotted!lines,tand’ paste box to- A Unique Testimonial 
gether with tabs inside; punch hole in centre offbottom of There is always a’ rush to the office in our building for 
box, draw end of string from centre of ball so it will pull Prmary EpucaTion and “first come, is first served.” 
out nicely, and put end through hole in bottom of box; B. E. G. 





Dickens’ Christmas 

“T have always thought of Christ- 
mas time as a good time; a kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time, 
the only time in the long calendar 
of the year when men and women 
seem iby one consent to open their 
shut-up hearts freely, and therefore, 
though it has never put a scrap of 
gold or silver in my pocket, I believe 
it has done me good and will do 

me good, and I say God bless it.” 

— Charles Dickens 








One Sane Man 


Say, does it ever occur to you 
what a delicious lot of fakirs we 
“educationists” are? One set 
abandoning a_half-tried scheme, 
another set pushing it as a great 
discovery, and over us all looming 
the great bugaboo of system, uni- 
formity, know-it-all-ism. What 
pomposity we sport, and all the 
time the little woman relying chiefly 
on her instinct and common sense is 
the chief one keeping the whole bus- 
iness from breaking down. 

—W. M. in Journal of Education 
hen punch a hole in each side point of box as shown in dia- (The italics are mine, and also a dozen Amens for the truth abou 
gram, and tie opposite sides together. “the little woman.” —THE Epiror) 

Paint the butterflies before you fold box. They may be cnnctbiDidalipianin 
painted in any color; yellow shaded with brown makes a ; vi 
very effective coloring. Paint the body dark brown and the Christmas, like other days, is just what we make it. 
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(Recitation for several boys and girls) 
(All rights reserved) 


First Boy (turning to his neighbor) 
What do you want for Christmas? 
Second ((facing the previous speaker) 
What do I want for Christmas? 
Why, so fine a top 
*Twould spin a day 
And then — not stop! 
But, what do you want? 
First (responding) 
; 


O just a sled named Dash, 
Then, down the hill I’d speed, 
Quick as a flash! 
Third (turning to his neighbor) 
What would you like? 
Fourth (responding to the previous speaker) 
Why, a trumpet bright 
To blow all day, would 
Be my delight! 
But, what do you want? 
Third (responding) 
Why, a fife, you see, 
On which to play 
Would just suit me! 
Fifth (turning to his neighbor) 
What would you like? 
Sixth (responding to the previous speaker) 
Why, a drum so grand! 
I’d learn all the “calls” 
And join the band! 
And you —? 
Fifth (responding) 
For me? — 
Well, a gun would do, 
I’d shoot at a mark 
Till my aim -was true. 
Seventh (turning to his neighbor) 
What do you want for Christmas? 
Eighth (responding to him) 
What should I like? — 
Well, a bicycle for me, 
I’d learn to ride 
Quite speedily! 
But, what would you like? 
Seventh (responding to him) 
I should like — 
Why, let me see, a pair of skates 
Would do for me; 
They’d please me, too, 
Be just the thing, 
I’d o’er the ice 
As if on wing! 
Nintn (turning to her neighbor) 
What do you want? 
Tenth (responding to her question) 
What do I want? 
Why, a tea-set neat, 
Cups, saucers, plates, 
And all, complete, 
But, what do you want? 
Ninth (responding) 
Why, a doll house fine, 
How proud I’d be to call it mine! 
Eleventh (turning to her neighbor) 
What do you want? 
Twelfth (responding to her question) 
| I would like a cradle small 
' For my youngest baby doll. 
And you— ? 
Eleventh (responding) 
A doll carriage or a go-cart light 
Would give my dolly great delight! 
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Thirteenth (turning to her neighbor) 
Do you know what J want? 
Just a dolly sweet 
With brown shoes and stockings 
On her little feet. 
But, tell me, what do you want? 
Fourteenth (responding) 
A book, or whatever Santa chooses to bring 
Would be very welcome 
And just the right thing! 
All 
A very good thing for us all to remember 
On the best of all days, 
In the month of December. 
All move off using the desired toy in pantomime 





A Christmas at “Elmhurst” 
for Dogs and Cats 


- Mrnnre B. Linn 


Last Christmas at Elmhurst there were thirty-five dogs, 
six cats, and four kittens. All of the boys and girls in the 
city know of Elmhurst, for many of them have taken a poor 
friendless cat or dog there. 

No doubt some of the cats and dogs, too, had played about 
many a Christmas tree in their younger days. Each seemed 
to watch the gaily trimmed tree with great curiosity. One 
old gray cat, perhaps brought from the country, kept her eyes 
fixed on the tree as if she expected a mouse to come forth as 
she had seen them do, long ago, on the lawn. And a large 
white puss must have been watching for sparrows to chatter 
from the topmost branches. 

All of the animals were either tied or fastened in cages so 
there was no possible chance for more than a cross look or a 
low growl at each other. 

The tree itself, which Santa Claus provided and which 
made the homeless creatures his friends for life, was hung 
with tinsel trinkets, and lighted with tiny candles, whose 
lights made pussy’s eyes glow with delight. Upon its branches 
were toys, horns of candy, and fruit. 

A request had been sent to the Salvation Army for twenty- 
five needy children to march in after Santa Claus and join 
in the festivities. 

At once, the children made friends with the animals, and 
shouted in glee when one little yellow terrier which might 
have been white once (for a lady said all he needed was 
friendliness and soap to change him into a beautiful dog) 
tried to get an orange that dangled temptingly from the tree. 

After all the gifts had been given to the children, every 
dog received a puppy biscuit from a holly-trimmed basket, 
and each cat and kitten was given a fish-cake and a bite of 
cheese. 

The children were generous and shared their candies with 
the pets, and laughed and shouted as each piece was swal- 
lowed. 

In the afternoon a man brought to Aunt Nancy a tiny 
tot who was lost. Her home address was soon found and 
she was sent to her anxious mother. 
¥ Dewey, a big Maltese cat, was restored to his home, and, 
Sara Brown was adopted by a lady who happened to stroke 
Sara’s silky head when Sara looked up at her as much as to 
say, “I like you— won’t you take me home with you?” 
In a few minutes Sara was packed snugly in a basket, riding 
down the avenue to her new home. 

“S Two dogs and a cat were added to the number during the 
day, if six cats and dogs did say “ Good-bye” to Elmhurst. 

F Each child present was sorry to go home without taking 
a dog or kitten along, and one of the cats almost risked its life 
in its hurry to get out of reach of a chubby hand, as kitty had 
no desire to return to the cold, snowy streets, to be chased up 
and down by bad boys and cross dogs. 

+ “My!” whispered a ragged little girl, as she stood before 
the cage of’a large,"black cat, that was perhaps as old as her- 
self. “ Ifwouldn’t mind being a sick cat myself if T could 
live;where she does,” , 
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Christmas Exercise 
Santa Claus Helpers 


(Tune—“ Birdies’ Pall’) 


SusIE L. Fitz 


Enter ten little girls carrying sprays of holly, mistletoe, or 
evergreen. After singing, they strew their branches about upon 
the platform or stage where the Christmas tree has been placed. 

We welcome this glad Christmas day, 
Santa Claus will soon be on his way, 
With his little sleigh and tiny deer 
Bringing to all much Christmas cheer. 


Chorus 
Tra, la, la, etc. 
(School join in singing chorus.) 


These branches fresh and green and rare 
We will place around the tree with care. 

A cheerful task with hearts gay and light, 
Helping to make our Christmas bright. 


Chorus 
Tra, la, la, etc. 
(The girls then resume their seats in the school-room) 


Enter ten boys carrying tinsel and other Christmas tree 
ornaments. They recite in unison 
We will offer our tribute, 
Tho’ small it may be, 
’Tis the heart, not the gift, 
For glad helpers are we. 
(The boys, after placing ornaments on tree, resume their 
seats.) 


Two girls, holding silver stars, recite the following verses 
alternately 
I will tell you a beautiful story, 
One that is ever new — 
Of our Savior’s birth in Bethlehem, 
We all love the story, too. 


The town with pilgrims was crowded 
When Joseph and Mary appear, 
The innkeeper cruelly told them, 
i“ There is no room for you here.” 


Near by was a shelter for cattle — 
A cave so dismal and old — 

And there in a manger so humble, 
The Christ-Child lay, we’re told. 


Then arose that night in heaven, 
A star so bright and clear, 
It guided the steps of the wise men, 
t- With their gifts both precious and dear. 


There they knelt at the feet of Mary, 
Humble and true and still, 

To offer their tribute to Jesus, 
Who bringeth us peace and good-will. 


May this star send ever a tiding, 
To all in this school-room here, 
Of the message our Saviour has given — 
Peace to all, love, and”good cheer. 
(Place stars on a high branch of the tree.) 


(School sings some Christmas song, after which they repeat Long- 
i fellow’s “I heard the bells,” etc.) 


Enter ten small children. The little girls carrying strings 
of pop corn, the boys strings of cranberries or chains of red 
paper. After reciting, they hang their tribute cn the Christ- 

“ mas tree. If they are too small to reach the upper branches a 
larger pupil may come forward to assist them, then they will 
resume their seats. 
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Girls 
Has Santa Claus come yet? 
We hope not — for since dawn 
We have been so very busy 
Stringing this pop-corn. 


’T will look so nice upon the tree, 
It is so white and small — 
And is so very tempting 
We could almost eat it all. 
Boys 
We think the pop-corn looks quite nice, 
But when you want things bright, 
Why, just look at our tribute, 
And you'll think that it’s all right. 


We want to see old Santa Claus, 
We wonder what he’ll say; 

Do you s’pose he’ll forget to call 
When he passes down this way. 

(They march to seat, girls leading.) 
School sings 

(Tune—“ Jingle Bellis”) 

(During the chorus, bells may be rung in the hall by the person who 
is to be “Santa Claus.’”’ When it is sung the last time the sound of 
hoofs may be heard after which “Santa Claus”’ enters.) 

Christmas time is here, 
Happy hearts have we, 

For we think our Christmas tree ! 
Is beautiful to see. 


Chorus 


Christmas bells! Christmas bells! 
Do you hear them ring? ” 

Santa Claus is coming soon 
Many gifts to bring. 

Christmas bells! Christmas bells! 
Listen! do you hear? % 

Clap the hands and sing with glee,* 
’Tis the tiny deer. 


When good Santa comes, 
How surprised he’ll be,® 

To see the tributes which we brought 
To trim our Christmas tree.® 


Chorus 


Christmas bells! Christmas bells! etc. 


Motions 


Raise right hand, shoulder level, point to tree. 

Look at neighbor as though asking the question. 
Listen! Pause, put hand to ear as though astonished. 
Clap hands softly in time to the music. 

Bring up both hands quickly. 

Same as I. 


(Enter Santa Claus.) 


If some one besides one of the pupils takes this part, it will be a glad 
surprise to the children to keep it a secret. 

If one of the pupils,a costume may easily be made of red cambric 
trimmed with white cotton. He carriesin his pack some little gift for 
each child, which, as he calls the name, the child comes forward to re- 
ceive. 

He wishes them all a “Merry Christmas”’ telling them he has never 
seen a more beautiful tree and expresses his gratitude to his “ Help- 
ers,’”’ and also for their being “good children during the year.” 

After the gifts the children sing to him: 


QAnhWDN 


(Tune —* Annie Laurie”) 

Good-bye, good-bye, dear Santa, 

You’ve made our Christmas bright, 
We wish to thank you kindly, 

For these gifts are our delight. 
Good-bye, Santa so dear, 
You are always welcome here, 
And if we will deserve you 
Will you come again next year? 

(Exit Santa Claus while children are singing.) 


Note — The children in each case are to enter from hall, then take 
their seats in the room, 








Dec., 1906 
The First Christmas Eve 


It was midnight on the hilltop, and the fire was 
dim and low, 

While the weary shepherds slumbered round 
the embers’ dying glow; 

When a light shone round about them, brighter 
far than light of day, 

And they saw an angel standing in its pure and 
living ray. 

He was dressed in white apparel and his face 
was gravely sweet, 

And he spake unto them gently as they bowed 
them at his feet. 


“Fear ye not,” for they were troubled; 
of peace and joy I bring; 

For to-night in David’s city Christ is born, your 
Lord and King.”’ 

As he spoke, adown the heavens, borne as on 
the ocean’s swell, 


‘news 


Angel forms came floating nearer, angel voices 
rose and fell: 

“Unto God the highest glory. 
To men good-will,” 
Pealed the anthem, that triumphant, echoes 

down the ages still. 


Peace on earth, 


And the angel vision vanished, and the song 
grew faint and far, 

Clear and radiant in the heavens steadfast shone 
the guiding star. 

Then they traveled on and onward till they 
reached the lonely shed 

Where the King of all the nations in a manger 
laid His head; 
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And the night was hushed and holy, while the 


star shone over them, 
And the angel song rang softly, 
in Bethlehem!” 


*‘Christ is born 


Nineteen hundred years have fleeted since the 
shepherds heard that song, _ 
Since Judea’s hills were brightened by the pres- 
ence of that throng; 
But adown the distant ages, 
mas-time draws near, 
And our hearths homes are brightened 
with the Christmas warmth and cheer — 
When our hearts with love grow warme 
light glows in a gem — 
Softly steals the angels’ 
born in Bethlehem!” 
— Agnes Churchill Lacy, in 


when the Christ- 
and 
r as the 
‘Christ is 


message: 


Nicholas 
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HELPING < 
SAI ONE ANOTHER. 


A Christmas Tableau 


I should be delighted to see a reprint of the beautiful 
“Christmas Cradle Song” by G. F. Wilson, which appeared 
in your magazine a few years ago. Every primary school 
should know it. There is a beautiful accompaniment which 
may be purchased of the composer for only twenty-five cents. 
We combined the song with a sort of tableau. The platform 
represented a bedroom. At the center rear was a fire-place, 
roughly constructed of wood, and covered with red paper, 
chalked off to represent brick. The mantle was decorated 
appropriately with four baby stockings, hanging from it. 
Scattered about the platform were four tiny rockers, a doll’s 
bed, cradle, and doll carriage. Four little girls with dolls 
in long baby clothes mounted the platform and seated them- 
selves in the rockers. As the accompaniment was played 
the little mothers sang to their babies (rocking in time) the 
“Christmas Story.” During the interlude between the 
third and fourth verses they stood at the front of the platform 
intently looking at the dollies lying across their fore-arms. 
In this position they sang the last verse and upon reaching 
the final refrain, swayed dollies in unison with the music, 
observing the “dim. and rit.” at the very close. Then 
one tiptoesto the doll carriage, another to the cradle, and one 
to each side of the bed, tenderly puts dolly in bed, tucks her 
in and gives her a good-night kiss — after which each little 
mother silently tiptoes off the platform. 

Martin Luther’s beautiful “Cradle Hymn,” which every 
child should know, may be sung (omitting the refrain) to the 
music of “‘ The Christmas Cradle Song.” 

ANTOINETTE L. CANFIELD 


(Those who have back numbers of PRIMARY EDUCATION will be able 
to turn back to this song on page 496, December, 1902.—THE EpiTorR) 





A Christmas*Tree for Schools 


The Kindergarten and Primary grades of the Nogales, 
Arizona, School thoroughly enjoyed their Christmas tree 
last year. As the idea was unusual and unique, I think your 
readers might enjoy a description. 

During the month of December, the teachers planned to 
put into their work as much as possible of the Christmas 
spirit, and to weave into the language work descriptions of 
the way the festival is celebrated in foreign lands. All the 
varied occupations tended as far as possible to carry out the 
Christmas idea. 

By dint of much effort in this bare region, we obtained 
a scrub-oak: a bucket was nailed to the platform, the tree 
planted in it, and steadied by means of wires fastened to the 
wall. The tree was then draped with the colored paper 
chains (made by the children) so as to hide its defects, and 
give ita round appearance. Various decorations were placed 
on it in as effective a manner as possible — dolls, fruits, 
flowers, leaves, animals, catslip, paper folding, geometrical 
designs, bells, etc., all objects made and colored by the chil- 
dren. 

The platform was strewn with green, and the animals and 
other appropriate decorations were placed about in the green. 
Back of the organ was a very large bunch of green; across 
from this green to the tree were draped white paper chains, 
forming somewhat of a canopy; from the other side a number 
of chains were hung from the tree to the door. Along the 
top of the boards a taut string was stretched, greens were 
placed behind it, also behind the various pictures. Bunches 
of mistletoe were hung here and there on the wall. The 
board decorations consisted of two little girls asleep —“ Wait- 
ing for Santa Claus,” “Santa Driving his Deer,” “Santa 
with His Tree on the House-top,” “The Fireplace with the 











Stockings,” “The Christmas Bells,” and a bunch of mistle 
toe. The children prepared Christmas cards for each visitor, 
which were distributed at the door. If the school is not too 
large, prepare for each patron a roll or envelope of samples 
of his child’s work for the term. It is quite a nice idea to 
send out invitations prepared by the children. 


BEULAH SMITHSON 


A Word Drill 

The following device I have found very helpful in impress- 
ing the hard abstract words upon a child’s mind. It is also 
a good language exercise. 

Let us suppose that the children have had difficulty in re- 
membering the word “who.” I write it very large, with 
a black marking pencil, upon a piece of cardboard, or draw- 
ing paper, seven inches by nine inches. Then I hold “who” 
up high, always keeping it in full sight, saying, “What shall I 
do with ‘who? ?” One child will say, “Put ‘who? on the 
table.” Idoso; then another says, “Put ‘who’ in the table 
drawer.” I obey; then another may say, “Give ‘who’ to 
Harry” or “Place ‘who’ under that red book,’’ etc. Each 
child tries to see in how many different places he can tell me 
to put “who.” Then different children take my place. In 
this way “who” becomes their “own familiar friend.” 

E.— 


Rhythm and Harmony 

Perhaps all Primary teachers have not thought of what 
a help rhythm and harmony are in their work. I think every- 
thing that can possibly be put to music, should be. 

For instance, we have our regular morning exercises in 
which singing takes a prominent part, the children singing 
their “ Good-morning” to me, I, in turn responding. If the 
reading lesson be poetry, that is put to music. A plan I am 
now trying and finding it to work beautifully is this: 

I put the hard, uninteresting writing lesson to music. I 
hum, or have the class do it, while they write. Of course, 
this is just for their practice papers. Take the tune “ Yankee 
Doodle.” Hum it while they write thus: | , . os 
etc. They soon learn to get exact height of letters. Have 
them: count one (loud), two (soft), three (soft), thus, | | , 

|, 1 | 4 4,,ete. Other exercises will suggest themselves 
to teachers on the lookout for something new. 


L. J. P. 


Easily Managed 

Anybody anxious over the right and wrong of Santa Claus 
this year? No need of any fears over the matter if you 
know how to handle it. Children will understand the look 
in your eye and the tone of your voice as you talk about 
him if you are sure that the look and tone convey your senti- 
ments that his Santaship is the delightful make-believe of 
every Christmas. And don’t try to make his coming easy. 
Make it just as hard as possible that the children may see 
the impossibility of it all. Don’t put him in an auto and 
introduce him through the front door, but in the most wild 
fantastic flight through the air. And how easy at last to 
bring every thing concerning him to a proper ending by say- 
ing, “ And now let us be Santa Claus to such and such an one.” 
It isn’t best to indulge a morbid conscience by lying awake 

nights over this chimney deity. Very few mortals are as 
easily managed as he is. By the way, did you ever think 
how much less Christmas would be to us grown folks, if we 
had never heard of Santa Claus? And note also that the 
people who get the most enjoyment out of their outgrown 
Santa are those we like the best.—Taz Eprror 


—_— ~~ 
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Books 


.MERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 

LITTLE STORIES OF FRANCE. By Maude 
arrows Dutton. Eclectic Readings. 176 
ages. Price, 40 cents. 

These stories were written for children 
rom seven to fourteen years of age. They 
gin with the earliest histories of France 
ind select from each period one central 
igure for an historical story. The children 
wili not fail to be interested, even though 
hese stories and descriptions are about a 
oreign country with an unfamiliar setting 
{ kings and courts. 


\TKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, 
CHICAGO 


PRIMARY HAND Work. 
Seegmiller. 


By Wilhelmina 


This book contains a graded course in 
.and-work for the first four years, but does 
not assume to present all that is desirable 
jorany one year. Folding, cutting, weaving, 
and simple exercises in design are planned 
for the first year. Hand-loom weaving 
occupies the second year. Woven materials, 
burlap, and silo matting are the basis for 
constructive and decorative work in the 
third year, and introduce the needle and 
thread. Basketry is the work of the fourth 
year. An additional chapter gives sugges- 
ions for work for “red letter days.” As the 
educational value of Industrial Training 
comes to be recognized, such books as Miss 
Seegmiller has given to teachers becomes a 
necessity and they must gladly hail such 
carefully prepared instruction as is here 
viven. The illustrations are abundant in 
color, and nothing less than beautiful. One 
regrets being born too early to learn to do 
such hand-work as this. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 

THE TROUBLES OF QUEEN SILVER BELL. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

A series of Fairy Books by this famous 
author makes everybody interested at once. 
Silver Bell, queen of the fairies, gives the 
cause of her troubles that there is more and 
more a disbelief in fairies. She is so much 
disturbed that she loses her temper. Now 
she tells us that the temper itself is a fairy, 
and that she always kept hers, which was a 
lovely one, in a tiny silver cage fastened 
to her waist by a diamond chain. But one 
day it got away and Silver Bell began scold- 
ing most terribly. She went to the Dor- 
mouse for advice and was told that she must 
encourage the writing of fairy books, that 
people might again believe in fairies. She 
decided to apply to an amanuensis who was 
apprenticed to her as soon as she was born, 
and told her she must write down what she 
told her, for that she, Queen Silver Bell 
herself, was going to write a book about 
‘‘How Winnie Hatched the Little Rooks.” 
That story follows in this Silver Bell volume, 
which children must read for themselves, 
and always remember that it was written 
by a fairy. And this is the way Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett’s fairy series came to be written 
by Queen Silver Bell, whose laugh was such 

beautiful tinkle, tinkle that it reminded 
ull who heard it of a silver bell. 











BROWNS FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraits of Fam- 
ous People and Homes, Historical Pictures, etc. For 
Picture Study, Language. Literature, History, and 
School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 5 4x8. 

One cent each. 120 for $1.00. 

Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3 x 3} at two for one 
cent. 

Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send two 
sample pictures and our big catalogue with 1000 illustrations 

COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size. 
7x %. 700 subjects, sample and catalogue for 2- ceat stamp. 

New Catalogue of School Supplies, Reward Cards, Post Cards. 
Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, and Aids seut free on application. 


G. P. BROWN & CoO., - Beverly, Mass. 





Fifty Thousand 


School Teachers Can Get 
Fifty Thousand 


Large — 


Almost for the asking. 
Get One For Your School 


Our plan is simple, quick, sure. 


Drop us a postal card and we will 
send you prepaid 35 Emblematic 
Flag Buttons in National Colors— 
stick pin backs, ivory finish. 





Give 


these to your pupils to be sold for 
Wc each, Send us the $3.50 and we'll 
immediately send you, all charges 
prepaid, a beautiful United States 
Flag, regulation size; eight feet long 
five feet wide, forty-six * Stars. Ware 
ranted not to fade. Suitable for indoor 


or outdoor use. 


The Flag Buttons are very pretty. Men 
and boys wear them in the lapels of their 
coats. Girls wear them fur shirt waist sets. 
Your pupils can readily dispose of them to 
their parents and friends within a few days 
time. We can refer you to teachers in your 
own State, perhaps i your own or adjacent 
counties. who reccived flags from us by this 
plen. Talk it over with your pupiisand if you 
need a Fiag write for the Buttons. The rest 
will be easy. Orders for buttons will be filled 


in the order of their receipt. 


Write today. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 
1031 Meridian Street, Anderson, indiana. 
* We have 46 star flags—a new star for Okla- 


homa. 








McConnell’s Primary Chart 


The best Chart made, every sheet bound with cloth 
40 Pages. PRICE WITH STAND, $6.00. Freight Prepaid 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 

4439 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EVERY DAY PLANS 


AUTUMN - 19°6° NUMBER 


ie c 


> cA COPY $125 THE FOUR NUMBERS 











FOR ALL GRADES 


Complete in Four Numbers —Autumn, \Yinter, Spring, Summer 
Autumn Number Now Ready 
Price, 35 cents a copy. $1.25 tor the Complete € et. 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe of the Pigua, Ohio, Schoois 


, is a new set of plan books written and arranged 
n g 
Ev ry da Pia s by teachers tor teachers 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs tn her everyday work to 
make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They tell how to do and 
what to do and supply the material with which to work. 


Subjects treated: Musie—Art—Nature Study—Language and Liter - 
ture -s ories «+f Industry and History —"iographies—Geography— 
Special Day Programs - Poems and Memore Gems—S vriexs—Helps in 
Drawing—Ualendars and Blackboard Prawings—Busy Work. 


Everycay Plans is replete with drills, new games, lists of songs 


poems, stories, books on various subjects, sugges 
tions and references. 


Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on excellent paper, 
convenient size—every page attractive and helpful. No progressive teacher 
can resist the temptation to subscribe after seeing the Autumn number 
Subscribe for the complete set now. Your money cheerfully refunded if 
they do not prove entirely satistactory. 

Fveryday Plans, full set. and World’s Events ove year. 
only $1 50; with Normal Instractor, 1 75; with Primary 
Plans, Teachers’ World, Success, or Woman’s Home Com- 
panion $1 85 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUB. CO., 180 Normal St., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








To OUR READERS _ you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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A Little Human Clock 


A. W. McCuLLoucr 
(By permission of Youth’s Companion 








(The selection may be memorized by first-year pupils, and if taught 
with the motions can be used as a rest exercise or in a lesson teaching 


right and left. It could be memorized by third-year pupils in connec- 
tion with lessons on ‘“‘time.’”’ Sections of the clock face might be drawn 
and allowed to remain on some spare board space. The time men- 
tioned in the stanzas to be heavily lined or placed in colored chalk.) 
It’s very hard indeed to learn the hours the clock hands say, 
Bu‘ I have learned to count a few in such a pleasant way. 


When Mr. Clock holds out his right, and points his left up 
straight, 
I know it’s kindergarten time, and so I’m never late. (1) 


But when I see his hands reach up, till both look just like one, 
I’m sure the closing-bell will ring, for dinner and for fun. (2) 


A Tea-party in 1906 and 1773 
ELLA M. JOHNSTON 
(For December 16) 


I 

How does your mother make the tea 

In this home of the brave and the land of the free? 
I can tell you. Can you tell me? 

Look in the cook-book. There you’ll see. 


2 
She lets the water get boiling hot, 

Then pours some into the big teapot; 
Then a pinch of tea goes in on the spot, 
And the tea is finished; is it not? 


3 
How did our fathers make the tea 
In seventeen hundred and seventy-three, 
December sixteenth. Can you tell me? 
Look in the history. There you'll see. 


4 
They broke tea chests with a rapid motion 
And turned the tea right into the ocean, 
Because they conceived a well-founded notion, 
That tea with a tax was a bitter potion. 


Our mothers make tea with fresh water warm, 
Our fathers thought salt water cold, did no harm. 
But in neither the cold nor the hot lies the charm, 
But in drinking the tea without war’s alarm. 





Our Lives are Songs 


Our lives are songs; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure; 
We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter, 
And if it is sad we can make it glad, 
Or if it is Sweet, we can make it Sweeter. — Se/. 


And when the left hand reaches out, the right hand point- 
ing high, 

The big girls all come home from school, and then the 
time will fly. (3) 


When both the hands are pointing down I know it’s time 
for tea, 
I know, too, by the hungry place away inside of me! (4) 


But it isn’t very long before the hands are pointing so, 
Then that’s the end of all the day, and I to bed must go. (5) 


Of course it’s much more clever to tell all times of day, 
But I am such a little child I tell my hours this way. 


Bell and Ring 


Make patterns by prick- 
ing outline from illustration 
cut out of tag-board, and 
duplicate for children in 
same way. 

For convenience the bell 
can be cut separately and 
tied to ring; it will swing 
prettily in this way. The 
rings may be cut from any 
bright colored construction 
paper and the bells from 
gilt board, and tied to ring 
with ribbon of same color 
as ring. a 

M. W. STEARNS 





(Verses for Song on page 496) 
Epna G. YOUNG 


2 

Santa’s coming nearer, 
Through the ice and snow. 

Steeds are prancing wildly, 
Pack is full we know. 

He will bring us something 
From his store of toys. 

Then, “ Hurrah for Santa! ” 
Shout the girls and boys. 


3 
Let us be so loving 
Kind to all we see, 
Showing dear old Santa, 
Children good can be. 
When he stops his reindeer 
We must fall asleep. 
Little ones of Santa’s, 
Never take a peep. 
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Books 


‘NN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
OND AND 
Readers. 
ry na Sylvester. 
1c Primer and First Reader of this series 
ha- already appeared. The lessons in these 


THIRD READERS. Lan- 
By Joseph H. Wade and 


TIS 


Re iers extend over a wide range of sub- 
je art, biography, history, geography, 


nat ire, science, industries, and ethics, all 
ad: ;ted to the child’s understanding and 
expressed in his own language. The tone 
is conversational and much of the matter 
has been woven into story form. The 
books are attractive in make-up, with good 
illustrations. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 

\MeLopic Music Course. By Frederic 
H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 

This course comprises First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Readers. The song ele- 
ment in these books is the basis of study — 
hence the name Melodic. Each idea is in- 
corporated in a melody and thus is fixed on 
the learner’s ear and eye. Much of the 
melody-writing in this series is original and 
drawn from authors in various countries. 
Explicit directions are given teachers for 
the best use of this series. The books look 
most attractive. 


MILTON-BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

FoR THE CHILDREN’S Hour. By Caro- 
iyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 

A large volume of 332 pages packed full 
of stories, adapted for easy story-telling. 
While the collection is largely a compilation, 
the makers of this book have shown skill and 
judgment in the adaptation for youngest 
children. The contents are arranged as 
follows: Stories of the Home Relationship; 
The Home; Food-Stuffs; The Farmer; 
Clothing; Stories of Industry; Nature Sto- 
ries; Winter; Spring; Fall; Summer; 
Holiday Stories, and Fairy Tales and 
Fables. While the book is ‘Dedicated to 
our Kindergarten Children,” and this class 
has been kept mainly ‘n mind, in the selec- 
tion of the stories the teachers of the young- 
est primary children will find the book 
equally useful in their work. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A Borrowep Sister. By Eliza Orne 
White. Illustrations by Katherine Pyle. 

A perfectly wholesome book for little 
girls. This is saying much in these days 
of strained effects in children’s reading. A 
little girl has another little girl come to live 
with her for a year during the absence of 
her parents — hence the term, ‘“‘borrowed 
sister.” These girls do natural things in a 
natural way and have just the kind of good 
times that such girls should have. Nothing 
tragical happens and no hairbreadth escapes. 
But they play in the barn, make gardens, 
learn how to darn stockings, and the book 
ends up with the joys of their Christmas 
tree. This is a delightful book for a girl’s 
Christmas present, and also a most suitable 
book for the teacher of a girl’s school to read 
to her class daily. The illustrations ar 
ch 








Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. 


Orders can come through local dealer. 


THE EsTersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








50 cents per set. 





5O*% DISCOUNT ON SMITHS ARITHMETIC CARDS 


We have secured the balance of SMUITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITH- 
METIC CARDS from a publishing house that has gone out of business, and 
and offer them at a discount of 50% from publisher’s price. 

Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 

There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 


Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











WORKING MANUALS FOR TEAGHEns 


Patrick’s Psychology for 
Teachers 


With Suggestions on Method 
Half leather. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


While the psychology of this book is of an 
elementary character, fitting it admirably for 
use in high schools and teachers’ institutes, 
yet all the essentials are presented. The sug- 
gestions on method keep in prominent view 
the application of the principles of psychology 
to the work of the school-room. It is a work 
easy of mastery by young teachers, and ex- 
perienced teachers will find it interesting and 
profitable. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I., for Fourth and Fifth Years 
Cloth. Price, 30 cents 


I2mo. 


Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
.W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
Cc. C. HUGHES, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Paper, 10 cts., Full Cloth, 25 cents. 


The selections have been chosen both for 
their moral influence and for their permanent 
value as literature. They have been carefully 
graded to suit the needs of every class from 
the primary to the high school. Either the 
whole poem or a sufficiently long quotation 
has been inserted to give the child a complete 
mental picture. 

They are the best selections for school use 
I have ever seen. FRANK E. PARLIN, 

Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Applied Psychology 


An Introduction to the Principles and 
Practice of Education. By J. A. MCLELLAN, 
L.A., LL.D., Director of Normal Schools, 
etc., and PROFESSOR DEwEy. 


Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25 


Extra cloth. 350 pages. 


Used in the Normal Schools of SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CH1co, ALAMEDA Co., Los ANGELES, 
CAL.; MILWAUKEE, WIs.; PROVIDENCE, R. 
I.; CHtcaco, ILtt.; HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY; PITTSBURG, PA., 
etc. 


Young America’s Manual 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JoHN W. Davis, District 
Superintendent, New York City. 


An arrangement of National Songs, patri- 
otic excerpts, and some state papers that 
every American boy and girl should become 
acquainted with before leaving the elemen- 
tary school. 


Cloth. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book II., for Sixth and Seventh Years 
Cloth. 


The aim of these books is to assist the 
teacher, not to stand in his place. The 
pages, therefore, are filled with concrete 
problems, graded to the capacity of the aver- 
age child. Each book is divided inty two 
parts, with about 800 problems in each part. 
Book I. is for pupils of from 8 to 11 years 
of age; Book II. for pupils of from ro to 13 
years. 


Price, 30 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield St 
Boston 


2046 Center St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 


To OUR READERS — if you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Color Theory and Practice for 
Primary Grades _ II 


MaABeEL B. Soper, Director of Manual Arts, Wellesley, Mass. 


ITH the foundation knowledge of the three 
primary colors acquired, the next step in teaching 
color is made in knowing how to mix two primaries 
together to make a third color. 

\s with teaching the primary colors, we have to begin by 
reading the examples about the school-room or those brought 
into the class; and by learning the names:_orange, green, 
and violet. These form the subject of our * §& 


Second Lesson 
Tar SECONDARY COLORS 
Theory 


For the scales use the same size paper and the same figure, 
circle or square, as were used in making the scales for 
the primary colors, in order to keep the set of color scales we 
are making uni- 
form. Experience 
seems to show 
that better and 
more satisfac- 
tory results are 
obtained when the 
children’s work is 
considered perma- 
nent; when the 
best sheet of every 
exercise for each 
child is preserved 
and filed in a sys- 
tematic way. In 
our schools we use 
for this purpose 
filing boxes, which 
are made for filing 
business corre- 
spondence, in 
which we_ keep 
each set of draw- 
ings done; all the 
“color-sheets” in 
one box; all the 
“nature-drawing”’ 
in another, etc. 
At the end of the 
year the work is 
distributed and 
each child makes 
an “Art Book” 
with a title and 
his name printed 
on the outside and 
his drawings mounted inside. Even the color-theory scales 
are preserved and mounted in the book. 

These scales consist of three figures ina row. (See Illus.) 
Into the top circle or square is painted, or drawn with crayons, 
a primary color; into the lower circle the other primary 
color required to make the secondary color which is being 
studied; into the centre circle, the two colors mixed together; 
that is, the new color. For example: for the orange sheet 
the top circle is red, the bottom circle yellow; the center 
circle orange. If crayons are used, the orange is done by 
drawing in broad even strokes a light layer of red; on top 
of this yellow; and then last, the orange crayon is used to 
give a more pronounced orange effect. If water-colors are 
used the paints are mixed in the pan for the color of the center 
circle, after the two other circles have been painted. The 
sheet is then labeled with the initials of the colors painted 
and the children learn to recite “red and yellow make orange.” 
The same method is used in teaching blue and red make 
violet; and yellow and blue make green. 


Note — The circles in the illustrations have been reduced in size. 
They soul be Zh inch and a half to two inches in diameter. 
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Practice 


A CuHrRIsTMAS TRIPTYCH 
or a three-fold screen, outside wings representing a stained 
glass window. 

This little triptych, which with a Perry picture mounted 
inside, or a verse nicely printed, makes a Christmas card es- 
pecially appropriate at this season, as a triptych is an altar 
screen, and associated with sacred rites. 

It includes much more than a simple color lesson; it in- 
cludes design as well as color, and requires manual skill to 
make. 

Give each child a piece of drawing paper about 14 inches 
by 5 inches. Double through the center the long way, and 
cut the top into a pretty curve and below this one or more 
openings to correspond with the curve, cut at the top. Then 
cut an oblong opening about } of an inch in from the edge. 
This is the pattern for the outside wings of the triptych and 
the designs of the cuts vary with each child. We have given 
even more chance for originality in allowing each child to 
choose his own proportions for the screen. (Illus. 2.) 

Give another piece of drawing paper, or a thin cardboard 
which will take water color, 5 inches by 6 inches. Fold over 
14 inches on each end, between the narrow edges, making 
a paper when folded, measuring 3 inches by 5 inches. Place 
the pattern on top of the folded sides and draw around it. 
Do not cut out until after it is painted and pressed. 

“To paint the oblong space and the cuts in each wing use 
first a wash of clear, clean water. With a dry brush and very 
little color, dab or dot into the wet surface a little of the six 
standard colors; first using red, then red mixed with yellow; 





A Christmas Triptych 


then wash the brush and begin with yellow, mix with blue, 
etc., washing the brush after painting with the secondary 
color. The colors will melt into the wet surface, and if deli- 
cately done, will give a pretty mottled effect. In “Text- 
books of Art Education,” Books Three and Four, published 
by Prang Educational Company, this method of painting 
is well illustrated. In another lesson paint the border out- 
side the cuts, black. When dry, press flat and then cut out 
the curves at the top. Fal 

Some of our teachers have used a different way to produce 
the same effect. Instead of painting the openings and then 
the rims around them, all on one paper, they have painted 
then on separate papers, and cut the rim out and pasted it 
on the top of the colored paper. 


Art enriches the soul of its earnest students 
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TENCILS 


HAD THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilrrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
phant, Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnie, 
Rabbits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States— Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 8'4 x 11 inches, each 3 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Maps~—Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 ets; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life. 7x 9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 





J‘HN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa. 





and musi 


SONG-POEMS 
and popularized Music written or pertected if needed 
Send ‘Mss for examination. 
your name if desired. 


Popular Music Pub. Co., (inc 


published ON 
ROYALTY, introduced 


Copyright secured in 


946 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago. 
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The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable Nationa! News Reyiew, 


gives you every week all the important news of the world, 


OU ci Ref Cah fender | 


stated clearly and without bias. It is the only news review 
that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
padded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 
Itisatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism, 
$8.4. Try it and you would not be without it for many 
times itscost—$l a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialog Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
I Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels »s. Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
ete Suitable for all ages and every occasion Large 
Catalogne Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISO™, Publisher, Dept.57, Chicano 
Send for Catalogue of 


TEACHERS Reward, Gift, Merit, 


Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing,Reading, 

susy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School ——— 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. _ Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO,, WARREN, PA. 





Plays, 







1e8, 


Operettas 


iblea 





x, Pantomimes 
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It takes the place of periodicals costing 









Books 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW 
YORK CITY 

STORIES FROM DICKENS. 
McSpadden. 

The boys who read this book will be very 
glad that somebody thought of them and 
adapted the stories to their age and taste. 
The stories are taken directly from Dickens 
and have the true Dickens flavor. Oliver 
Twist, Smike and his Teacher, Little Nell, 
Paul and Florence Dombey, The Story of 
Pip, Little Dorrit make up the selections. 
A taste of this great author is good for the 
young people and may lead to larger reading 
by and by. 


By J. Walker 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Primary Sonc Book. By Laura R. 
Smith and T. B. Weaver. 

“The authors have strung a few pearls of 
truth and tenderness on simple melodies 
that the toilers’ task may seem lighter while 
school duties press so heavily upon hearts of 
sympathy and love, and willing hands grow 
weary in offices of instruction.” 
. The book contains 


So say the 
authors in the preface. 
songs on a variety of subjects adapted to 
primary children, and teachers will be glad 
of this one more resource for relieving school 
monotony. Motion will found 
interspersed and these are always welcome. 


songs be 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

Merry AntmmAt TAres. By Madge A. 
Bingham. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 

A collection of fables based on La Fon- 
taine’s. They are given in the popular 
manner, giving human qualities to inani 
mate objects and animals. Whether this is 
wise is a question among thoughtful people. 
It is certainly an assumption to attribute the 
weakness of human beings and some of their 
worst faults to animals, who may be vastly 
superior to the things they are supposed to 
feel and ‘ 
become a habit and the masses do not sc« 
If the 
they 


say. But such story-telling has 
anvthing strained or unnatural in it. 


animals could themselves, 


might be able to show us how untrue it is 


express 
to nature. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPA? :, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD. 
By Ravmond Macdonald Alden. Illus 
trations by Katharine Hayward Greenland. 
Eleven ‘stories under the title of the first 
— Knights of the Silver Shield. 
that so many stories are gathered in one 
volume of such a high moral tone. Not one 
can be criticised for any possible wrong 


It is rare 


impression left upon the reader. The story 
of the Silver Shield holds the very secret of 
a life work. Among the other stories, Why 
the Chimes Rang, The Brook in the King’s 
Chapel, The Hunt for the Beautiful, The 
Forest Full of Friends are among the best. 
This book is handsomely bound in holiday 
stvle, and the illustrations are full-paged 
colored pictures of unusual merit. The 
type is large and clear, printed on heavy 
calendered paper. As a gift book for a 
child it is perfect. 
could be familiar with these stories without 
being the better for it. 


No one, young or old, 
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A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
Sons 1n organization, manager ; 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 


— 


itand methods 


pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 


are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMA L ELECTIVE COURSES... Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee, 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch 


is a 
thorough, complete course in itself, 


Business, Shorthand, T: pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over (wenty-sercn hundred vraduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction, 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School “or the 
best work in its correspondence courses Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBIJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. waite 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AWD MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 






































WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Inciudes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
Arithmetic Zoology Aigedra 
Elementary Aigedra Prysite Geo try 
Higher Algebra 6 rap ’ 
Bookkeeping U. &. History 0% rite English 
Piane G Civil Government Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Grammar Economics First Year Latin 
Composition Pedagogics Physics 
Rhetoric Psychology Bot 
ee ——_—____— mt History 
re 
Prysielogy COMMERCIAL DEPT tens 
Physical phy SPECIAL COUR’ 
Agectere Business = = 
Botany Shorthand Pharmacy 
Typewriting Primary Methods 
fame —_ 
Address 


Primary Education 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Record 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


Teachers Glass 





Bound in boards Arranged so that each day's 
standing can be marked by ’ It is a verv 1 
lar recitation record, size ixs 
Price, 25 Cents 


The Educator Supplementary Magazine 


A 32 page monthly magazine devoted to the pub- 
lication of the classic ind ry reading for 
all grades. Price, 75c per year. Special terms 1 
clubs of 5 or mort \ddres 


The Educator School Supply Co 
1ELL, S. D. 
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December 


Once more Christmas! Once more the thrill of pleasure 
as we draw near this greatest of holidays. It is not to be ex- 
plained — this feeling in the air that something lies just be- 
yond that keeps the heart strong with an undefined anticipa- 
tion, and that the little annoying pin-pricks of life seem small 
in comparison with the great joy-celebration that is again 
coming to the world. 

Teachers who are so crowded with the work of each day, 
that the limit of time and effort seems reached at every night- 
fall, will not suddenly pass into the Christmas feeling. It is 
necessary to put oneself under the means of Christmas 
grace to become permeated with the true Christmas spirit. 
The old, old Bethlehem story, the inspiration of Christmas 
music, the Madonna pictures with their glorification of art 
and motherhood — these have a fresh message every year, 
that must be listened to with willing ear and open heart to 
become spiritually ready for Christmas. 

Christmas in the school-room is an old story in educational 
journals and while teachers must regard much that is said as 
annual platitudes, yet, just a sympathetic word for the chil- 
dren’s sake if not for your own. To mingle the grave and 
the gay, the gift-giving with the gift-receiving, the seasonable 
fun with the sacred meaning of the great festivity, in happy 
balance — this is the secret of school-room success in the 
month of December. Year after year this page has contained 
the warning that the children be not nagged into indiffer- 
ence, or worse, by too much Christmas beforehand. Once 
more allow me to emphasize it. The freshness of Christmas 
is its greatest charm. Spontaneity, not cut-and-driedness, 
makes the free and happy Christmas. 

Somewhere I would find time to tell the children the story 
of “Tiny Tim.” They will never forget it, and they will 
like his childish benediction: 

‘God Bless Us Every One.” 





A Chance to Choose 
We are aware that this number is packed with Christmas, 
and very little else. That is just what I meant todo. Our 
rapidly increasing list of subscribers includes not only every 
state and territory in our own country, but goes far afield 


over land and sea, and this makes a variety of Christmas 
matter a necessity. 





The Teachers’ Helper 


Have you seen it? It is a magazine issued quarterly, full 
of ingenious helps for teachers, as its name implies. It ap- 
pears under the titles, Spring Helper, Autumn Helper, Winter 
Helper, and Summer Helper, and each month is considered 
separately in the matter furnished. Drawings, Music, Games, 
Stories, Motion Songs, Nature Study, etc., are some of the 
themes for the various exercises. Teachers of every grade 
will find new and delightful things which are usuable in the 
class-room. It is without doubt the best of the kind ever 
sent out for teachers. It contains about 100 pages. Price, 
$1.50 for the four numbers of the year. Single number, 35 
cents, and for the summer number 50 cents. School Educa- 
tion Company, nen, Minnesota, Publishers. 


The Children’s Work Page 


is rich in suggestion this month. Always remember these 
pictures are greatly reduced to give more variety. What are 


vou planning to send me from your room, for this page ? 
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Epiror’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
46 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


The Chiles Whnamattine 
this year do not abound in Santa Claus poses and§the 
chimneys. The back numbers of this and other papers 
contain all these things, and you do not need an annual Santa. 
His unchangeableness is his strong point. 

Looking back over the Christmas numbers that you have 
been wise enough to keep will give you the regulation Christ- 
mas pictures. Miss Long has given us this month a useful 
page of common objects that teachers can use all times in the 
year. 

A Blackboard Picture The holly-crowned sketch on 
page 476 has been planned for blackboard reproduction, just 
as it is, without separation, though it can be divided if pre- 
ferred. The Dance and Song of the Stockings will be a 
delight to the children. The teacher who declares she 
“can’t draw” would better not be too sure till she has stayed 
after school some night and attempted the fantastic stock- 
ings. This drawing should not appear on the blackboard 
till the last day before Christmas. Worn out fun is demoral- 
izing. Miss Soper’s Triptych will be worth your while to copy. 


The Operetta 


Once more we have listened to the requests to give again 
the Christmas Operetta that appeared in Primary Epuca- 
TION a few years ago, and has been selling steadily every 
Christmas since. It has been most effective in schools that 
desired to raise money for libraries or pictures. Teachers 
report it easy to raise from twenty-five dollars to seventy-five 
dollars from the operetta as an evening entertainment. If 
used in school-rooms selections can be made from it for all 
the grades. The music is adapted to all ages. 





Something New 


Prose Finger Play Stories for the teachers to tell the children! 
It is usual to associate finger plays with the recitation and 
gestures by the children themselves. This is a departure. 
The children are the audience, and the teacher gives the 
whole. It is an opportunity for teachers to show their ac- 
complishments in story-telling and pantomime. And it is 
no small art to tell skilfully the Christmas story of Bobby and 
Betty which Miss Burnham has given us this month. I wish 
every teacher might see her do it. It is no mere recitation, 
no perfunctory acting that charms the listener as she tells 
the story with glowing appreciation. She sees it all and 
feels it with the keenest sympathy and every gesture pulses 
with genuine interest. All this is not accomplished without 
work. Reading over the story once or twice will never give 
the result needed. It must be sufficiently memorized to give 
it again to the children with enthusiasm. 

Teachers can leave out or add gestures as they please. But 
note how natural they are in this story on page 483. No 
teacher can tell this story with skill and success without 
several private rehearsals with herself. “And all this work 
for one little story to the little children?” — Yes, all this for 
one story. And how it will “pay” to see their delight in 
listening! Don’t, don’t, don’t read this story to them. The 
pleasure and effect will be nearly lost. Would you enjoy 4 
play if each actor read his part ? 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN till 1907. 
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Books 
CENTURY COMPANY, 
YORK CITY 
faArRY STORIES. Retold from St. Nich- 


ik NEW 


What is the way to fairyland ? 
Which is the road to take? 
Over the hills or over the sand, 
Where the river ripples break. 
— Nora Perry 
These stories give the direct way to the 
agic land, and introduce the reader to its 
onderful inhabitants. Sixteen stories com- 
rise this handsome volume — and they are 
ot commonplace tales. Such writers as 
lary Wilkins, Nora Perry, Tudor Jenks, 
john Kendrick Bangs, and Mary Mapes 
\odge are guarantee for their quality. The 
lustrations are strikingly suggestive of the 
egions where all things happen that never 
appen anywhere else. It was a happy 
hought to reproduce these St. Nicholas 
stories. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

Boy BLUE AND His FRIENDs. By Etta 
\ustin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blais 
lell. 

These well known writers have wisely com- 
bined the Boy Blue Stories with a thought 
for the age of the little children who will 
read them. They have made the vocabu- 
lary within their reach, and also the short 
sentences that belong to their age. The 
educational thought seen in the 
vradual progression of the simple stories to 
the more difficult. This care makes the 
book suitable for a supplementary school 
reader. The seventeen stories centre about 
Mother Goose characters, which are 
ingeniously interwoven and of which chil- 
dren never tire 


is also 


the 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
NATURAL READING MANUAL. By Lew 
\. Ball. 


Natural reading, as defined by the author, 
combines the sentence, word, and phonetic 
methods. The child is first taught by sight 
words in groups of senténces, which contain 
the important phonetic parts that the child 
will need in his first five months’ reading. 

The Manual contains preliminary black- 
board work for the first half year, black- 
hoard work and primer for first half year, 
and blackboard work and supplementary 
reading for second half year. ‘To apply this 
method the author has arranged a “ Natural 
Reading Primer,’ which accompanies the 





Manual. 
FOUND 1118 SQUARE MILES 
The Government has been taking in- 


ventory of its acreage, and as a result it has 
been found that the United States is 1118 
square miles bigger than we thought. The 
error was discovered in checking up old 
charts and records in an effort to recon- 
cile disagreements between the various 
departments which have to do with our geo- 
graphy. The new and official figures on 
the extent of our possessions are as follows: 
[he United States proper 3,026,789 square 
miles; Alaska, 590,664; Guam, 210; Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, 474; Hawaii, 6449; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 115,026; Porto Rico, 3435; 
Tutuila Group, Samoa, 77. Thus the flag 
vaves over a grand total of 3,743,344 square 
miles 
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NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
i, Wirectory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





ee oe ee oe ee eo 


‘‘The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest sueecess for both teacher and sehool.” 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorffieia Street, 





Bostom. 








The :ime to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
has filled these pusitions in public and private schvols, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principa!s, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages. 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary. $450, Music, $600, Governesses. $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

Y. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. 


E 


This is an age of speciaists — it's an agency's business to place teachers 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. ours Ee EOCOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 


DUCATORS' FXCHANGE 


101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








Good teachers 
placed at ali 
times of the year. 
Register now. 


Every week 
Jinds us short 
of candidates 
Sor good places. 














Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar." Register Now! 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 


go1 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © “ava: 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 











Recommends college and nor 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency sfc: 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The salary your qualifi ations deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





° , ° Yffices: W sburg, Mo., 
Midland Teachers’ Agencies occ. Gees 


Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa 
and blank. 


Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, Ind. Ter., 
Vernon, Wash, Valley City, N. D., 
Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 








(Continued on Page 511) 








TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE 


OPERETTA FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


Words by ALICE E. ALLEN Music by CHARLES E. BOYD 


It has long been the desire of the editor of Primary Epucartion to give to the little children a Christmas entertainment all their “ ver, 
own.” That wish has crystallized in this simple operetta CHRITMASTIDE. It now goes forth to the primary schools of America, carrying 
with it the editor’s kindest remembrances and best wishes for a MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


AN 


List oF CHARACTERS AND CHORUSES, WITH COSTUMES SONG 
6“ nn 4 a Pre 
Winter — Older gir. “sm higher grade. White wool gown with Have wer Heard : 


white fur trimmings and silver ornaments or spangles, to give a spark- 
ling, frosty appearance. Carries wand made by covering slender, 
tapering pointer with silver paper; fasten star of the paper on the 





\- rc x5 
end. e = a Oe a SRC abs -@ pana Re Se 
North Wind — Boy; suit of steel-gray with gray cape and cap; 0-34 e Ct t ——)— |e + 
carries rumpet. : nett — ; naa ioe — , * wie 
Santa Claus — Older boy from higher grade. Any gay ‘Santa eS ee % in ng 
Claus” costume. : ae Se a a 
Mistletoe and Holly — Largest girls of the grade. Mistletoe, in | PS — a — 2 x a ae 
dainty costume of white with pale-green ribbons, carries mistletoe. . 7 - t + a 7 Uy 
Holly, in bright red, carries holly dia-monds flashing bright, For with blast of i - cy 
Snowflake Fairies — Six little girls called “First Six Snowflakes.” i : 
Costume as elaborate as desired. White gowns with full ruffled skirts, mm” a ] — —" Ce a? a. state 4 
prettily spangled; crown of silver-paper stars on head; diamond-dust | a5” 5 SS-o y— 2- 4 
plentifully sprinkled on both hair and gown. Other little girls — as et “ 
many as convenient — are costumed as above, appearing in the choruses trum - pet. Sir North Wind ar-rived last ight! 
in Act II, and in the “Christmas March” in Act IV. Cuorus 
Baby Chorus — Little girls; long white night-gowns and pretty ~ —_— 5 
night-caps, if desire | 5—e ote: eo #2 e e I. tas 4 z | 
30y Chorus — As many as desired. Ordinary costume. g--C ,-_ a - 
(All other children join these in full chorus, etc.) Hear his jol - ly — trum-pet call. To th 
7. -——s = 1 
ACT I. — Scene I. Go ee ee oe a J 
. J — + -& — ie e- 
STAGE [DECORATION sow + flakes one snd all. . eoliiears 
i la — , —= — “ 
Represent, if possible, early winter scene in some simple, pretty IG —. eo =e to nd 4 
manner. Colors used should be dull green, grays, or browns Floor 3 = + ise 2 2 = 
covered with either of these shades. Have evergreen trees. Dried e , = 
4 berries, mosses, or grasses may be used — everything plentifullv sprin- some - thing glad and gay ~— 
; kled with diamond-dust — to represent frost. ; - SS i nse ne a 4 
a Ve ——— ae a 
DIRECTIONS - i —— _— 
Bi wav. . Comes this way, Lis ten! 
sl Children, except Santa Claus and Winter, ail on stage, fully cos- Slower, softer. 
‘g tumed. Great care should be taken to make this arrangement artistic. =. ; c — eon a 
Little children in front. North Wind has central position, standing a | 3—_-= e e—uft. r— t ae Tes ia 
little in advance of others. > = sag ph Ra 
~« -—_ e/ 
some thing glad and _ gay, Comes this 
: (Simple little gestures put in here and there as the words seem to sug- ae _— dicts 
Y> | gest, add greatly to the beauty of all scenes and choruses. For example, GS “ r) ~ —_gj—@ 4—a-> a “ | 
bs, in opening chorus on “Listen!” all should raise right hand and bend “y es t @ 7 SET 
heads, pausing after word. During first chorus North Wind raises e c ot aioe 
way, omes this way 


trumpet to lips, and appears to blow long blast. 





OPENING CHORUS. 
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Notes 


— A special school for unruly children and 

ther for those that are weak-minded or 
otherwise defective are to be established in 
St. Louis. 


-A new merit system is to be inaugu- 
:ted in Boston this fall. It will begin with 
ihe admission of pupils to the normal 
Unpromising students will be ad- 
ised or compelled to withdraw from the 
soston Normal School. Under the former 
system the influence of parents and friends, 
and sometimes public sentiment, has forced 
the appointment of teachers of inferior abil- 
Normal school graduates who do not 
at first get positions in Boston public schools 
may teach elsewhere; nevertheless, when 
their names are reached, they will have equal 
chance of appointment with graduates who 
have taken poorly-paid positions as special 
assistants in the city schools. 


chool. 


Ly. 


— “Miss Cullen’s Seat Occupation”’ is a 
new and choice collection of desk-employ- 
ment plan for little learners. One hundred 
and forty practical devices for intelligent 
and instructive seat occupation, based upon 
the most modern educational thought and 
studies. 

This little hand-book is rich in sugges- 
tions for Nature Study, Manual Training, 
Composition, Language, Reading, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, etc. Every number means 
distinct mental development for the pupil. 
The preface contains valuable suggestions 
for the teacher. 

This up-to-date little book insures busy 
ccupation and thorough instruction for the 
school, and much relief for the teacher. 

It will be sent post-paid on receipt of fif- 
een cents, by March Brothers, Publishers, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR A LITTLE MONEY 

When your Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to The Youth’s Companion, you 
give as much in good reading as would fill 
twenty 400-page novels or books of history 
or travel or biography ordinarily costing 
$1.50 a volume. Nor do you give quantity 
at the cost of quality. For more than half 
a century the wisest, most renowned, most 
entertaining of writers have been contribu- 
tors to The Companion. You need never 
fear that The Companion will be inappro- 
priate or unwelcome. The boy, the girl — 
every other member of the family — will 
insist upon a share in it. ‘There is no other 
present costing so little that goes so far. 

On receipt of $1.75, the yearly subscrip- 
tion price, the publishers send to the new 
subscriber The Companion’s Four-Leaf 
Hanging Calendar for 1907, lithographed 
in twelve colors and gold, and subscription 
certificate for the fifty-two issues of the 
year’s volume. 

Full illustrated Announcement of The 
Companion for 1907 will be sent with sample 
copies of the paper to any address free. 

Subscribers who get new subscriptions 
will receive $16,290.00 in cash and many 
other special awards. Send for information. 
The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page 509) 


yy TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Eat. 1855 
SCHERMERHORN— no ee East 14th st. New York | Cusaan W. Meson, Senager. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 











TEE ALBERT THEACHERS’ 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 


POIATS OF ADVANTAGE State Universities, in go per cent of all colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, 


large numbers in Secondary and Public Schools. We have the business, Results sure if you have the qualifications. 
Year Book free. 


AGENCW 
378 Wabash Ave., Ghicago, Ii. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





8B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


HERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


THE CLARK TEAC 


156 FIFTH AVE. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





NEW YORK 
TEACHERS’ Vperates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach- 

| ers placed in Washington alone. Weare on the ground. 8th year. For infor- 

AGENCY mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Megr., 5388 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 

Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN CW 
has go “Samana for good teachers with good records 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 











Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





THE TEACHERS WANTED— PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
Why continue to teach at low wages? I have secured positions for hundreds, 


THURSTON TEACHERS 223'sc.ttrc'schore cuiursrcreiagies comme’ Many more cll 


Enroll early. Free registration until June 15th. 
AGENCY Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 378 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSLILIONS FILLED, 





TEACHERS' 
oe OR Rt Oem 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUTI 


CHICAGO 


DING 
7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








Engage the heln avd exnerience of an agency. 














. . 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
, polis and in the West—largest salaries paid there, 
or 2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
de hi Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
e€achers for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
Free during past years. 
Agency |seaad Re ae 2 canoe 




















You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 





YOU 12) rer cnter demand thanever before, Good | EACHERS 
are scarce and are what we to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you WANT @ promotion, write us at once. 
information, A BETTER PLAGE 


need fifty teachers at once. 
ow awaits you. Write us for infermation,. 
502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 








THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 





for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager. 
HERS WANTED We secure positions for competent teachers of all grades. 
TEAC. Registration fee pays for membership for two years. Register 


early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TKACHERS’ 


A $1500 POSITION AWAITS THE RIGHT MAN, NOVEMBER 2, 


We have others at $750, $900, $1000, $1200 for men and women. 
‘« No position—No pay.” 
Let us hear from you. 


AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 





Free registration. 
‘‘ Keep your lightning red up.” 


THE KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements oi cur advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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And this clear and cloudless morning 
Brought by Sir North Wind we know 
Ch ck-a-dees in ruftled feathers, 
Sit and sing — a happy row. 
Chorus 
Hear the rush of soft, gray wings, 
Ifear the song each birdie sings: 
Listen! etc. 


Don’t you feel the joyous secret 
. Your heart thrilling through and throug) ? 
Don’t you know that Winter’s coming, 
Bringing with her, Christmas, too ? 
Chorus 
This the news the North Wind brings, 
These the words each birdie sings: — 
Listen! etc. 
PanLceau — “ Listen!” 
Vorth Wind raises trumpet to lips; children all listening uttitu.’e. 


[CURTAIN] 


ACT II. — Scene I. 


What the First Snow-Flakes Told 
STAGE DECORATION 
North Wind 
(Alone on stage; walks restlessly up and down for a moment, then says) 
The nineteenth ris of December and no sign of Winter 
anywhere! ‘There are but six days by my calendar to 
Christmas, and still no snow, no sleigh-bells, no holly — and 
no stockings. Winter, wilt thou never, never come? 
(Blows ong blast on trum pet.) 


As in Scene I. 


The word “nineteenth”? must be changed to the date of the enter- 
tainment.) 


Enter, from opposite sides of stage, if convenient, two of the Snowflake 
Fairies. One carries in both arms a large roll of shite cotton; the other, 
a star-shaped piece of white or silver paper. Both come to centre of 
stage, salute North Wind gracefully. First spreads out and piles up 
cotton on rear of stage, while 
Second Snowflake (reads from paper) 

/ 
Winter’s greeting, each Snowflake brings, 
There are millions coming on wee white wings! 

(Take places, one on each side of North Wind.) 

Enter, next two Snow/lakes, in the manner described above. 
Fourth Snowflake (reads) 

Winter writes — “ Delayed by rain; 
But watch! I’m coming down Jack Frost’s lane!” 
on] 

Enter, next two Snow/flakes, as above. 

Sixth Snowflake (reads) 
I’ll bring a stocking, a wreath, a chime, 
To trim the world for Christmas Time! 

All face side of stage from which Winter is to enter. Following may 
be given as a full chorus, or North Wind may sing stanza. Snowflakes 
watch throughout, leaning forward on tiptoe, shading eyes with hand. 
All sing chorus, Snowflakes clapping hands lightly. On last line Snow- 
flakes step forward and stand, with hands held out in greeting, three on 
each side of entrince. 

T) Iw 
v ‘el ome lo Winter % 


Vori) 1] Litd and Snowflakes 


WELCOME TO WINTER. 
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up there in cloud-land, Dim and dream-y cloudland, 
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Wel - come, wel - come, Wel - come, wel - come, 
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ka - ger eyes are watch - ing, Brown, gray, and blue; 
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Wel - come mer - ry win - ter, wel-come to you, 


TABLEAU — “ Welcome to Winter!” 


Snowflakes retain position of last line; North Wind, trumpet unde) 
arm, cap in one hand, attitude of greeting. 


SCENE II. 
The Coming of Winter 


STAGE Decoration — As before 
Enter, to any well-known, joyous march, all children, except Santa 
Claus, fully costumed and prettily arranged, led by Winter. 
As she enters North Wind bows low and.joins her. The waiting 
Snowflakes rise and march, two and two, just back of her, hands clasped 
and held high. 


(It would be a fitting accompaniment to the coming of Winter if ther 
could be some imitation of a snow-storm. Any ingenious device ma 
be resorted to, to give the effect of snowflakes in the air. A great 
many tiny children, costumed as Snowflake Fairies, may enter, running 
rapidly across the stage, scattering and blowing innumerable tiny bi 
of white paper, running off the other side of the stage or crossing rea: 
of stage as Winter enters, and marching last in her train.) 

Marci — Across front of stage, thence to rear; take positions. Nort) 
Wind and Winter, near center, Snow/lakes grouped on either side. 

Boys of following pantomime so arranged that some are on one side 
of stage, others opposite. 


PANTOMIME — “A Snow-Balling Scene” 

Any number of selected boys step out in front of other choruses, facin: 
each other. Some motion, as if making snowballs; some, as if throwing. 
others bend, as if dodging. All choruses laugh and clap hands noisé 
lessly. Positions as comic as possible. 

(If this pantomime is successful, it must seem to be a sudden litt 
aside, for the boys, as if they saw the chance for snow-bal] fun and 
improved it on the impulse of the moment. Quick music struck up 
suddenly, as if in sympathy with the boys, would add much to the lif 
of the game. The whole seeming departure must be carried out with 
a dash and be over as suddenly as it began. Boys must look innocent 
and demure as they quickly resume their places. 

Winter (stepping forward, sings) “ Sleighing Song’ 
(All choruses sing, accompanied by real sleigh-belis behind curta 


SLEIGHING SONG. 
With Sleigh bells. 
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In the sunshine bright,themer- ry sun - shine bright. 
CHORUS. 
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Best Helps 


FOR 


Teachers 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Que-tions 
and Answers, Tables and Nick-Names ii 
United States History. Also a bricf hi tor 
if Pol tical Parties. Prepared specially for 
class use, 25c. $2.40 per doz. 

New 

dispensable in 


Landes’ Practical Orthography _ii- 

preparing classes for Special 
Examinations or Teachers’ Examinations. 
#2.40 per doz. 


Ong 
25. 


MecKean’s Outline of English and Ameri ar 
Literature. A praticsl and systemate © tu: 
for teachers, students and literary clubs. 25. 
%2.40 per doz. 

MeKean’s Practical Outline in Physiology 
very day Physiology and Hygiene adapt: d to 
mod rn teaching a d modern life. 25c. $2.40 
per doz, 

McFee'’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations 
in United States Geography. I .valuable to 
every teacher searching for ways and means to 
enliven her geography class. 25¢c. $2.40 per 
doz. 

Crissman’s Library Method in American 
History. A re‘erence outlive and guide for tly 
preparation and recitation of each day’s work 
25c. 2.40 per doz. 

McCabe's Study of the ‘ong of Hiawatha 
Has no equal for class use in the study of thi 
great classic. $2.40 per diz. 

tryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems 
Three Books—Primary, Intermed.ate and Gram- 
mar. Universally popular. 25c, $2.40 p.1 
doz. 

Faris’ Children’s Poet. An outline of Long- 
f llow’s life and work fur Primary Grades. In- 
valuable in preparing Language aud Nature 
work for regular classes, and for Supplementary 
teading. 10c. $1 00 per doz. 

Wiant’s Ten New Drills for Schools. Yank«« 
Doodle Drill—Flower Dr ll—Marching through 
Georgia, ons: and wo—Wa.d Drill—Red, Whit 
and Blue Drili—Aes hetic Drill, or posing—Flag 
Drill—Broomstics Dri l—Cadet Drill, Each drill 
so fully and charly explained that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils the ec attractive gymnas- 
tics. 25c.each. $2.50 per doz: 

Every Day Plans, for A! Grade:, is a set of four 
quarterly plan books one foreach season, They 
contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons fresh, bright 
and interesting. They tell how to do and what 
to do and supply the mate1ials with which to 
work. Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations 
printed on excellent paper, convenient size— 
every page attractiveand he:pful. 35c. a copy. 
$1.25 for the Complete Set. 


25e. 


World's Events Magazine one year and any 
five of the above 25c. books, for $1.25. 


World’s Events Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 





DIPLOMAS 


AND 


CERTIFICATES 
DESIGNED AND FILLED 


Resolutions, Memorials, etc. 
Engrossed. 


Letter Heads Designed. 
Calling Cards wrilten. 


Souvenir Envelopes and Post-cards 
painted in watcr color. 


Penmanship, Letteriny and Drawin._ 
taught by mail. 


For terms address 


VV. ANDERSON 
Penman and Designer 
205 High St., Montgomery, Ala. 








— John W. Davis, formerly Principal of 
Public School No. 8, Bronx, has been ap 
pointed District Superintendent in place «1 
Supt. Arthur McMullin, who has been re 
tired. 


The New York Board of Education 
has voted to increase the salary of Super 
intendent Maxwell from SXooo to $10,00« 
and the salaries of the eight Associate Super 
intendents from $ss500 to S600. 


A Californian puts the earthquake ef 
fect upon the two universities out there in 
this way: “Stanford buildings suffered to 
the extent of $3,000,000, but the investments 
were not affected. ‘The University of Cali 
fornia investments were affected to the ex 
tent of $3,000,000, but the buildings did not 
suffer.” 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IN 1907 

The Youth’s Companion announces among 
the attractions of its 52 issues in 1907: 

Two hundred practical papers, serviceable 
to young people who have their way to make 
in the world, helpful in their insistence on 
worthy ideals in every relation of life, useful 
in the home — particularly the regular series, 
“Till the Doctor comes.” 

Two hundred and fifty capital stories, 
humorous stories, character stories, stories 
of life on the farm, in the great cities, on the 
sea, in the wilderness. Among them will 
be five serial stories by five Companion 
favorites: Hamlin Garland, Adeline Knapp, 
Ralph Barbour, Grace Richmond and Hol 
man F. Day. There will be a series, also, 
based upon incidents in American history, 
illustrative of life and times in America 
from the first colonial planting to the close 
of the Civil War. 

One thousand short notes giving concisely, 
clearly and accurately the important news 
of the times in public affairs, and in the 
fields of science and industry. 

Three hundred contributors giving assur- 
ance that every need and every taste among 
Companion readers will be satisfied. Gov- 
ernor Folk of Missouri, Edward Everett 
Hale, Margaret Deland, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Commander Eva Booth of the Salvation 
Army, Gen. A. W. Greely and Ion Perdicaris 
are among them 

Two thousand one-minute stories, anec- 
dotes, bits of humor — sketches which take 
not more than a minute to read. They are 
always new, always well told, and in great 
quest by preachers and after-dinner 
speakers. 

A full announcement of the new volume 
will be sent with sample copies of the paper 
to any address on request. The new sub- 
scriber for 1907 who sends $1.75 for the new 
volume at once will receive free all the re- 
maining issues for 1906, including the 
Double Holiday Numbers; also The Com- 
panion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 
1907, lithographed in twelve colors and gold. 

Subscribers who get new subscriptions 
will receive $16,290.co in cash and many 
other special awards. Send for information. 
The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ON C Your Poems May be Pronk 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 

a es , pend them to us for the 
WRITERS Accept no offer before reading 


Music, Song and Money It is free. 
HAVES MUSIC CO., 228 Star Blde., Chicago. 


musi 








THE TEACHERS HELPERS 





The Teachers’ Helpers arc without question the finest 
PLAN BOOKS for teachers published. They are 
edited by some of the ablest and most practical teach- 
ersinthe country. They give programs, methods, 
songs, drawing. and devices for each month in the 
year,and are beautifully and profusely illustrated. 
Four books in the series; named Autumn, Winter, 
Spring, and Summer respectively. The Summer 
number covers work for the whole year and is larger 
than the others. Cover designs done in beautiful 
three-color work. Money refunded to any purchaser 
whois not more than satisfied. 
PRICES: Each Nomber(except Summer) $ .i5 
Summer No.(larger thanothers] .50 
Send today for copy or ask for further informa- 
tion. Address 
Teachers’ Helper, 


Department. K, Minneapolis, Mian J 


NATURE-STUDY OUTLINES 


Public Schools, Baitimore, Md. 
work 


plants, trees, birds, 











Planning in detail school with gar- 
dens, window boxes, hous 
pets and domesticated animals, we ather con- 
ditions, First and Second Grades, Third and 
Fourth Grades, Fifth and Sixth Grades. Eacl 
Fifty cents, 

PERSIS K. MILLER, 


Park Ave. and Hoffman St. Baltimore, Md 


A Sanitarium and Rest House 


for women, for the care of nervous p: ostration 


CRAYCROFT 


Delightful surroundings. Homeopathic treatment, 
Liberal terms tv teachers and professional women. 
Address: GRAYCROFT 

342 Orvis Strvet - - Weat Newton, Mase 











TUsT PUBLISHED 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 
FOR DECEMBER 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE EE. ALLEN 
Price, 20 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York 
Berkeley, Cal 


Boston 
Atlanta 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Harotp W. Farreanks, Berkeley, Cal. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 
Chicago New York Boston 
Berkeley, Cal. Atlante 





TO OUR RBADERS—It you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thes 
mecessarily meagre anceancement, give them a chanes te tell their story in full by writing them, e904 96" cow 
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514 PRIMARY 


The noon-tide sun shines, brave and bold, 
‘The air is cold . SO clear and cold, 

Our ponies prance, their bright bells dance 
All with joy untold 
With Winter’s joy untold. 


Chorus 
Jingle, dingle, dancing bells; 
Jingle, bells; dingle, bells; 
Jingle dingle, dancing bells; 
Jingle, dancing bells. 


The far-off stars flash in the sky - 

The world flies by, so swiftly by 
As on we go o’er sparkling snow, 

Sleighing you and I, 

A-sleighing you and I! 


Chorus 
Good-night, tiny, sweet-toned bells, 
Echo, bells; echo, bells; 
Good-night, tiny, sweet-toned bells — 
“ Good-night,” echo bells. 
(Repeat last chorus very softly) 


[CURTAIN] 


ACT III. — Scene I. 
_ ws oe 
lhe First Christinas 
STAGE DECORATION 

Represent as prettily as possible an interior view — a cozy room 
with bright, cheery coloring; a fireplace, perhaps, around which thx 
stockings may be hung; an old-fashioned clock, with hands pointing 
to 12; a seat somewhere piled with as many bright cushions as there 
are babies in the chorus. 

(If convenient to change scenery while curtain is lowered after this 
scene, a more striking effect may be obtained by using out-of-door 
scenery suggested for Act IV, for this first scene of Act III.) 

DIRECTIONS 

Choruses all on stage; babies central position; girls who sing “The 
First Christmas Gift” on one side of stage; boys who sing “ echo Chorus” 
opposite them. 

Winter (coming to front of stage recites, reverenily) 
“The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid, the night is still, 
The Christmas Bells from hill to hill, 
Answer each other in the mist.” 
— Tennyson 

To music “ All on Christmas Morning,” all choruses move forward 

toward front of stage. 
Babies (sing) 
ALL ON CILRISTMAS MORNING, 
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All on Christmas morning? Why the bells all sweetly ring, 
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Why all hap-py children sing, All on Christmas morning 
Listen! Long and long ago, 
All we little children know 
Christ was born on Christmas! 
This is why the joy-bells ring, 
Why all happy children sing — 
Christ was born on Christmas! 
After last stanza all choruses step forward; face east, looking up. 


All (chant reverenlly) 
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CHANT. 
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1. Then said the amgel. . . 2... . fear . not; 
2, For Jesus is born in Aethlehem eek me ee Ju - dea, 
3. And suffer the little children, and forbid | 
| a . . . § come unto me, 
4. Glory to God in the . high, - _ est. 
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kor behold, I bring vow good . tid - ings 
lo! see his star in the Has, and . . come. 
For of such is the . rane . oe ty king 
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wor - ship him, 
dom of heaven! 
will to men! A - MEN. 


Selected Girls (jacing east, sing) 


(Girls sing the verse through and boys softly echo last line) 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
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Above one little, lonely town, 
With glory all aglow, 

\ softly radiant Star shone down 
That Christmas long ago, 
That Christmas long ago! 


And in its light the glad Earth woke, 
And ’neath its silvery rays, 

The silence into music broke — 
All Heav’n joined Earth in praise, 
All Heav’n joined Earth in praise! 


For hushed on Mother’s happy breast, 
That glorious Christmas Day — 
God’s own first Christmas Gift so blest, 
The holy Christ-Child lay, 
The holy Christ-Child lay! 


Shine on, O wondrous pure-white Star 
Qf that first Christmas Morn! 
Tell all the waiting world afar — 
Lo! Christ, our King, is born! 
Lo! Christ, our King, is born! 
During last stanza babies kneel with folded hands and bent heads. 
TABLEAU ‘Beneath the Christmas Star.” 


Babies, as above, only looking up; children all as if watching eastern 
sky 
(Colored fire if possible) 


[CURTAIN] 
ScENE II. 


—— . 
Christmas Eve 
STAGE DECORATION — Interior, as above 
DIRECTIONS 
1// choruses on stage except Mistletoe and Holly girls. 
North Wind (recites) 
“T heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play; 
And wild and sweet, 


The words repeat 
19) 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
— Longfellow 


inter, to music given below, Mistletoe girls from one side of stage, 
carrying mistletoe Holly girls from other side, carrying holly. 
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Notes 


in addition to its Commercial High 


Sch and Manual ‘Training Schools, 
Philaielphia expects to establish a trades 
sch before long. The school will pre 
pat oys for actual mechanical trades. 
Its special feature will be its courses i: 
shopwork. Besides teaching English, mat! 
em s, drawing, economic history, ap 
pli science, and business organization 
and methods, the school will give instruction 


in plumbing, bricklaying, painting, pattern 
making, carpentry, printing, electric con 
struction, and metal work. It will also 
give evening courses in these trades. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie have given 
the city of Pittsburg a school for the teach- 
ing of the home-making arts, to be known 
as the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, 
in memory of Mr. Carnegie’s mother. 
Seventy-five pupils were enrolled in the 
charter class on the opening day. Physi- 
ology, hygiene, sewing, cooking, and in 
dustrial economics are prominent in the 


curriculum. In the sewing classes the girls 


will be taught to make their own under 
clothes, shirt waists, and suits, and chil 
dren's clothing. Afternoon classes in cook 
ing are to be started for society girls and 
married women; and night trade classes 
will begin in October for those unable to 
attend day courses. 


“Hints from Squints”’ as title, is quiz- 
zical enough at the start, but good common 
sense at core, when we learn from the fore 
word that a suggestion often comes from a 
random glance aside, and this is a_ hint 
from a squint. 

\ very brief survey of Pattengill’s tight 
little craft will make it plain to the dullest 
eye, that it is in every part cleared for the 
liveliest kind of action, and no barnacles 
on the hull ‘tto hinder,” as it cuts the path 
less SCas. 


A chapter on Hints Comical has number 


less nuts to crack, and there is no end of} 


wholesome diversion in getting at the 
delectable kernels. 

Hints Quizzical involve a vast amount 
of cute guessing and a very maze of tortu 
osities in thought, and happy is he who holds 

clev 

Then there are Hints Ethical were thi 
grins, the smiles, and the cachinations 
fairly sober down into scrious phase, and 
hints of great pith and moment are gai 
nered for life’s betterment m young and 
old . 

Sundry Hints Pedagogical are in general 
of highest worth to teachers and to all who 
exercise any guafdiansip of the young, 
yet are never dry and preachy, but bright, 
cheery, practical. 

The volume closes with a medley of 
Hints Miscellaneous, in prose and poetry, 
where odds and ends of good things, old 
and new, are carefully gathered up, that 
nothing be lost. We can heartily commend 
the volume as stimulating, helpful, and 
full of cheer, though there are a few jokes 
which we should have stricken from. the 
roll 

“Tints frem Squints,” by H. R. Patten 
gill, furnished by D. A. Wright, Lansing, 
Michigan. 





») 
« . EXQUISITE . BEAUTIFUL 
iBeutit! PICTURES ” WOMEN 


13 in number, of the most beautiful women of Society and the 


Moma 






Stage, in rich duo tone colors on heavy India tint art paper, plates 
Q 1-2 x 12 1-2, ready to frame or passe-partout, with EVERY IssUF of 
The Woman Beautiful, the new de luxe pul tion for art lovers. 


: 


Send 25 cents for sample issue. 
i 


| i | FRANKLIN PUBLISHING CORP., 
Hor Gen or Portfolio’ 79; Franklin St., - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE 

MAKING 

OF AN 

AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


By FOREST CRISSEY 
Author of ‘‘A Country Boy’”’ 
‘*Tattlings of A Retired Politician,’’ etc 





The intimate life-story of Mr. E. G. Cooley 
Supt. of Chicago Public Schools ‘* The 
hardest Educational Job in America” 
showing how he educated himself to be an 
educator; describing marvelous achieve- 
ment in spite of obstacles and detailing 
triumph over School Politics and Pull. 
Full of human and inspirational interest to 
all, but especially to other Educators, from 
the Superintendent to the Normal Student, 
and to the Member of ** The Board.” 


Sent post-paid on rece ipt ofr price, 5O cents. 
C. M. BARNES CO,, Publishers, 
264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


TO PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FRE A Supply of Nature Study Material 


We will send free to any teacher ofa 
primary grade a supply of interesting and 
valuabie nature study materiil. Send us 
your name and address, and state how 
many of your pupils you would like to 
interest in the study of nature—we will 
forward you a piece of literature for each 
one. We are now forming clubs to fol- 


low the famous 
CORNELL JUNIOR NATURALIST LESSONS 

under the direct supervision of Miss Alice G. McCloskey, of Cornell University. The wonderful success 
of these clubs in the schools of New York State has demonstrated the great superiority of this method of 
nature study. Under special arrangements, we have undertaken the distribution of the lessons and study 
material prepared by Cornell University, to the schools of other states, Write us at once for introductory 
package of this material, which will be sent absolutely free. Address 

NATURE STUDY BUREAU, Room 4, 22-24 South Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio. 


STENCILS 
CHRISTMAS NEW YEAR’S 


A New Set of Blackboard Stencils 


Specially drawn by one of the best known drawing teachers of the United States. 























Large size, 25 x 36 


SUBJECTS 


1 Day before Thanksgiving. 

2 Pride goes before a fall. 

a a 

4 Turkeys, group. 

t Vegetables, fruit, ete., group. 

9 A Merry Christmas. 

6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging. 


( Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing, 





8 Santa Claus and Reindeer. 
9 Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
10 Happy New Year. 





These Stencils have never before been placed on the market. 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 


The Set of Ten, $1.00 postpaid. 
Sold separately at 15 cents each, postpaid, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St 50 Bromfield St 2046 Center St 12-16 Trinity Ave, 
Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal Atlante 
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SONG 
MISTLETOE AND HOLLY. 
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Ring our glo-rious tid-ings,‘‘Peace! Good-will to men.” 
Mistletoe 
* We are small peace-makers, 
And our part is this: 
Let all wrongs be righted 
With a Christmas kiss! 
Holly 


‘We bring loving wishes, 
And gifts glad and gay — 
Smiles and songs and sunshine 
All on Christmas Day! 
Chorus 
Mistletoe and Holly 
° Hang the scarlet holly, 
Twine the mistletoe, 
In your homes so happy, 

Let them gleam and glow! 
For each brave, bright berry 
Rings a magic rhyme — 

Happy heart repeat it 
All at Christmas Time! 


Chorus 

1 Enter as near rear of stage as convenient; as they meet, lift 
wreaths high; holding them close together, march to front of stage; 
form line across front, alternating Holly and Mistletoe; drop wreaths 
at end of line 4. Line 7, lift holly high; line 8, mistletoe. 

2 During each chorus all choruses join in singing; swings green 
gracefully; hold greens raised at one end, forming Tableau. Mistletoe 
and Holly same until last chorus, when they march, two and two, and 
hang wreaths here and there on stage as has been previously arranged. 
Then take places, some on right, some on left, of choruses. Repeat 
chorus if desired. 

3. Mistletoe girls turn, hold wreaths above kneeling holly girls, who 
look up smiling. 

+ Holly girls rise, 
them to audience. 

5 Simple calisthenics or any pretty figures may be used if desired. 
@ Choruses — Assume attitudes of waiting or watching, some appearing 
to whisper together while Babies take cushions and indulge in pretty 
pillow-fight, at one side of stage, then 

Babies — With cushions carried on heads march to the fireplace or to 
entrance where Santa Claus is to enter, and sit on cushions in a semi- 
circle, arms in laps, chins supported byYhands, watching expectantly. 
Stage very silent. 

At chord from piano they rise and march with pillow under arm and 
long, black stocking dragging on floor behind them to front of stage, 
bowing low to audience. 

At second chord, place pillows on floor, in semi-circle: 


lift wreaths high in both hands, smile through 


come forward. 
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Babies (sing) 
SONG 
WHEN WE HANG UP OUR STOCKINGS. 
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“In and out, you long needle — a push and a pull, 
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‘ Now, still as a mouse, on tip-toe, Ill go, 


“I'll hang up my stocking, ’tis Grandma’s — just so, 


I’ll mend it up quickly with needle and wool, 
’Tis fun, oh, such fun — such fun! 


’Tis done, yes, all done — all done! 
I will, yes, I will —I will; 


So still, oh, so still, so still! 
On second line nod heads emphatically. 
Question audience with upraised forefinger. 


Run hand down into toe; look up in dismay. 
Shake heads sorrowfully. 
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25 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


Of the Life of Christ 


complete pictorial history in beautiful colored 
oscopic Views, depicting the gieat historic cvenis 
Life of Christ. Price, 50 vents, postpaid. 


PECIAL OFFER. 


ir perfect Stereoscope and above 25 views for only 
postpaid. 


\2T IMPORTING CO., 132-7 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








The latest and best 


9 
Sergel’s 1 latest and 
Fae | e collection of recita- 
Selections tions; most of them 


= No. lI new, all of them good. 
f Send 25 cents for sample copy. 
| Dramatic Publishing Co. 
‘ 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 
















60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRIGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and — ion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whcther an 
nvention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Wargest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3612roaduay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D.C. 


Primary 





$2 Vages and Manila Cover 
54x 7 in., 30¢ doz. by mail 


| By the 100, any quantity of 
|| each number but 100 in all, 
$2.25 Prepaid. 

| 


They charm the chil- 


School 
Leaflets || azn. the tencbers 


A SAMPLE SET BY MAIL ONLY 10 CTS 


Rhy 1. The Sun, Phxtoa, The Snow.—Our 
The Boy Washington, The Man Washington. 
Joan of Are.—Winds.—spring, Pussy Willow, Rain. 
Dandelion, Little Brown Sced.—Little Dandelion, 
What the Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemcne.— 
Phe ves Snail, Crayfish. - September, Astor, Gold- 
euro 1.—Milkweed, Thistle, Ants, October.—The May- 
oom +, New Land, Fruit, Tha ksgiving. Squirrel — 
The Madonna The Stars and the Child, The Christ- 
mas Story. 


Volume II. The Snowflake Faries, The Snow. 
4 Trip to Cloudland, The Star.— Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Litt'e Hiawatha.— Hiawatha Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the Cary Tree, The Young 
Sodier, Take Ca e, The Drummer-Boy’s Burial, The 
Red and White Reses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, 
Caterpillar a.d Robin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Cat- 
erpillar, Little Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grass- 
hopper, The Pea Blossom.—The Three Bears, The 
Pea Blossom concluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, 
Why Chipmunks Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 


Volume II1-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and pic- 
ture.—Little Cedric, adapted from In Storyland, 
(illustrated).—King A®olus and the Bag of Winds.— 
The Easter Hare.—A Litile Morning Glory Seed.— 
Clytie (illustrated): The First Dandelion. 


Vvulume III. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Gulden- 
rod, The Apple Tree, The Milkweed.—Going Away. 
Little Jack Frost. The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf. 
—What the Squirrel Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The 
Pumpki», How Patty Gave Thanks.—What the 
Christmas Tree Said, The Stars, The Birds’ Christ- 
mas —The New Year, Tue Snowflakes, In Eskimo- 
Land.—Old Abe, The Snow Man.—March, Spring an 
Her Heipe s. A Windy Story.—The Easter Lily, Tree 
Talk.—The V ‘folet, The Thirtieth of May.—The Bees, 
The Dandelion’s Birthday. 


Volume IV. Quadrupeds, Caled Fourpaws. It 
is a gem. It was ed ted by Nellie Walton Ford, 
author of “Nature’s Lyways.” It treats the Cat, 
rarvel, the Fox Lamb, Bea*, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, 

ors . Dog. 


VILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


Minneapolis - - - - Minnesota 





R Coin or Postage we will send you a piece 
of music and teach you to play it on the 
¢ piano or organ by our pic:ure method of 


MUSIC LESSONS TAUGHT BY MAIL 
You learn to read and play any piece of 


music AT SIGHT. Address 
UNION MUSIC SCHOOL, No. 25 TOLEDO. 9. 














- Half-day sessions have been con 
ducted in the public schools of Marquette, 
Michigan, since the opening of the school 
year. There are seven hundred children 
more than there are seats and the double 
use of the schools has been necessary i! 
order to accommodate all the children. 


To prevent teachers from terminat 
ing their services suddenly the Board of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, has revised its con 
tract so as to require thirty days’ notice. 
The old contract contained a clause undcr 
which the Board reserved the right to dis 
charge a teacher for any cause whatsoevc' 
after three days’ notice. This led to th: 
argument on the part of teachers who wish 
to quit, that the teachers ought to have a 
similar contract. 


-If we are anxious to see whether w 
have more or less illiterates than the best 
educated countries of Europe, we may do 
soin this connection. We have one illiterate 
in every nine voters in the United States 
and one in every eighteen voters in the State 
of New York. The Imperial Bureau of 
Statistics at Berlin informs us that of all 
the recruits in the German army in 1903 
but one in 2500 was illiterate. In Sweden 
and Norway it was one in 1250; in Den- 
mark one in 500; in Switzerland one in 
166; in Holland one in 40; 
in 16. 


in France one 
In England and Scotland in 1902 
one man in about 40 men and one woman 
in about 40 women were unable to sign 
the certificate when married. In the Ger- 
man Empire, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, illiteracy is pretty nearly a negligible 
quantity, because for long years the matter 
of preventing it has not been neglected. 
n England and Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Holland, the illiteracy is less than in the 
most favored American states and even 
in France it is but the least bit greater than 
in the State of New York. — Sel. 


—It is always an objectionable pro 
ceeding to ask pupils for contributions, 
no matter how meritorious an object may 
hold out the temptation. Let the churches 
and other social institutions attend to thes: 
matters. At school it is best to have a 
definite rule forbidding the collection cf 
money from pupils. As regards the needs 
of San Francisco, much more might be ac 
complished for the building of suitable 
school-houses if teachers would use their 
influence to have each State in the Unicn 
appropriate a sufficient amount to pay fr 
a school building. The Ohio Society, 
California, has pointed the way. A hun 
dred thousand dollars will be raised ly 
Buckeyes from Buckeyes. The school is 
to be named Ohio School. What an inspira - 
tion it would be to the people of San Fran 
cisco to know that their school buildings 
are so many monuments of the spirit cf 
helpfulness which unites our great sister 
hood of States! If this matter is properly 
brought to the attention of the various 
iegislatures this winter, San Francisco wii! 
soon have all the schools she needs. — Ex. 


This $20 Watch for $5 *° 


These figures tell exactly what we are doing—selling # $20.00 
watch for 85.45. We don't claim that this is a $40.00 watch 
or 8 $50.00 watch, but it isa @20.00 waich, A leading watch 
manufacturer, being hard pressed for ready cash, yy’ sold 
us his entire stock—watches actually built to retail at $20.00 
There is no doubt that we could wholesale them to dealers for 
$12.00 or $13.00, but this would involve a great amount of labor 
time and expense. Inthe end our profit would be little more 
than it is at selling the watch direct to the wearer at 05.45 












Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Size. 


This Evincton Watch we offer * 
rubled jeweled, finely balanced and perfectly 
ment, with specially selected jewels, dust band 
tor, jeweled compensation bAlance 
genuine gold-laid and hands ved. Each watch 
is thoroughly timed, tested and d at the factory and 
both the cases and movement are guaranteed for 20 yearn. 

Clip out this advertisement and mail it to us to-day with your 
name, postoffice address and nearest express office. Tell us 
whether you want a ladica’ or genta’ watch and we will send 
the watch to your express office at once If it antiafies you, 
after a careful examination, pay the express acent #5.45 and 
express charges,—if it does not, return it at our «expense. 

A 20.Vear guarantee will he placed in the front case of 
the watch we send you and to all customers ordering before 
Christmas we will send a beautiful gold-laid watch chain, Free 
We r.-f-r tothe First Nat'l Bank, Chicaco, Capital $10,000,000 

NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED WATCH CO. 
Dept. 546, CHICAGO, ILL. 







le hunting cune. 






















BOOKLETS onsl 


CALENDARS and_ S£4S5°N. 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-kno vn Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 


for $3.85. 19 Packs, pcst-paid, $8.80. 


No. 1. For 5é4cents, 17 Xmas Cards ard Hanging Card. 
No. 2. 54 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Harging Card. 


2 

No. 3. ‘ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet 

No. 4. “ $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards(2¢ ofthem Xmas) 
| No. 5. “ 54cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different) 
No. 6. ‘* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 

No. 7. ‘“ 54cente, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 

No. 8. ‘‘ 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards 

No : 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Celerdar 


No.1 54 cents, 25 Sunday-fchcol Carcs, or 20 Fine 
Birthday Cards 


og Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike 


Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents. 


" 


H. H. CARTER 6 CO., 


Satisfaction Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on A pplication. 

















FIFTY THOUSAND TEACHERS TAKE 


World’s Events Magazine 


Formerly $1.00—Now Only 50 Cents. 


WURLD’S EVENTS is a monthly vorld te- 
view. It is not compused of clippings from o.her, 
per.odicals, but gets its information from original 
sources, securing as Cyntributors men and women 
specially qualified to treat certain subjects, these 
persons always being selected, not only because they 
«+ €em nently qualified along particuiar lines but be- 
‘ause icy possess the ability to write entertainingly 

WORLD'S EVENTS, by its method of treating 
current events, makes facts which might otherwise 
ve considered dry and heavy as interesting as fiction. 
{t believes in the value of pictures as an educative 
feature and gives in every issue a large number of 
¢ oice illustrations of prominent people and places, 
as well as events of special importance. As a means 
f heeping yourself abreast the world’s progress you 
would find WORLD’s EVENTS invaiuable. You 
ca not afford to miss the notable eeries of historical 
articles by Col. A. K. MeClue oa Grant, Stanton, 
Jefferson Davis, Gre ly, Stephens, Butler, Fitzhugh 
Lee, Tilden and Joe Johnston, any one of these arti 
ees being easily worth the price of a ‘car's 
-ubseription. 


Three Months Trial Subscription 
Only Ten Cents 
WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
180 Normal St., Dansville, N. Y. 





TO OUR READERS — if yout are at all satoren*ed in the announcements. of our advertisers end musi of them Can fupe st miy te get you irterested by their 
necessarily mea,re announcement, give them a chance to tcii their story in fuls by writing them; and uv it now 


i 
' 
| 
| 
: 
: 
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(Choruses repeat, when possible, cach gesture; here, raise both VWusic continued softly while children all fall asleep. A faint jin 
hands as if in great dismay.) o} sleigh-bells behind curtain, growing louder. 


ee : : , Ienter, Santa Claus, with pack of trinkets; as he steals noiselessly about 
5 During interlude children sit down on cushions. On first word ; 


produce immense darning-needle and long piece of black wool; thread, Sleeping Babies (sing) 
tie knot and proceed to mend. 


¢ While Santa Claus pauses, listening 
,© Children spring to feet, wave stocking. Choruses clap hands. 





.7_ Raise right hand for silence. SONG 
8 Hold position above, lift stocking up with left hand. H , 7 
ent 4 an gy stocking up with left hanc old to DREAM CHORUS. 
uy —T * i : ‘ . . . 99 G $ > A \ N\ S x A 
PANTOMIME — “ Hanging the Christmas Stockings. a a a Peer rs a he 
: ; : ; . a yo t # — @ 
Stage partially darkened if possible. 8 * 7 “—— - : 
Babies We're float-ing a-way to a land, sweet and bright, Where 
To low mysterious music of next chorus, puss to chosen pluce. After & A N e x + ot * é : +s 
whispering together they hang up stockings, starting back now and then a2 4 . @ — # aan *.4 
as {if fearful of being heard, then steal away to safe distance and watch. e . nd te- iat 
Chorus should repeat gestures when possible. (Should be made comic.) hun-dreds of chil- dren are yo -ing to - night, ’Twas 
' When stockings are hung, Babies return to front of stage, sit down on +~—-— —* a ———. 
jloor, and watch jor Santa Claus’ coming, making every effort to keep f—-_9@ _»—_o-—_} e E @--—_»9_5¥—-0 N+ 
awake. During following chorus their heads nod lower and lower, till y — E ty A nad 
one after a f siee ] ry ¢ ] 4 ad t . : . : . 
ne after another falls asleep in easy attitude, heads on cushions San - ta Claus called us, His whis - per we knew, ‘Come and 
Full Chorus (except Babies - iN 
- a eee —— ~ a : A | "5 rs 7 
SONG . oe 5 _— ; £ .—2 — 
ory . rT . , . ‘y° . . oh e i 
I'WAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS - 


hunt for the pres-ents I’ve hid-den for you,’’ ‘‘Come and 


mel = — i mA! 7 ia! + 4 $— a te e Ss 6 XK x 
- — <a | a eo a a s - e - = > ¥ . 
ry) 
the 


] 


IZ 
rmiy 


f 


7 == 


’Twas_ the night be - fore Christ - mas, when hunt for *ve hid - den for you,” 


_ 


pres ents 





. — wa see F--& - -§- S A-A- A |] We’ve found, we are sure, that most wonderful place, 
ee eee eee Where Santa Claus lives, with a smile on his face — 
all thro’ the house, Not . crea - ture was stir - ing, not The dear Land of Christmas — and look, on each tree, 
. suc autiful gifts "Ou é [ ! 
tO wth bent gifts all Sor pou and for ancl 
ogo 8 Se a ¥ * a ? ' 5 p : d 
v = PanroMiImME — “Filling the Christmas Stockings.” 
e- ven a mouse; The stock-ings were hung in the 


(This may be made very laughable if the right kind of boy is chosen 


b ne oe Z <2 — anes women Ie for Santa Claus. He may carry the funniest of gifts, among then 
Se —-e see ——— A something alive, as a kitten or a rabbit — to create a laugh. All must 
aa a ee be perfectly silent save for the music.) 
chim-ney with care, In hopes that St. Nich - 0 - las y . ” 
os ; PANTOMIME — “ Under the Mistletoe. 
ae * a = = s id 2 1s Santa Claus finishes, bell behind curtain begins to strike twelve 
3 - oneness 2 a “ s—* y + 7-4 very slowly. At first stroke Santa comes to middle of stage and bends 
v on r 2 over to pick up pack. Tiniest of sleeping Babies wakes, rubs her eyes, 
soon would be there. The chil -drenwere nest -led all springs to feet and runs up behind him. Holds large piece of mistletoe 
aN -| oo 2 é — above his head, puts both arms around his neck and kisses him. As he 
| —— a g—_o——_o-- #2 g 7 ie turns in great surprise, she shyly covers her eyes with both hands, and 
; oe Cy _ BR anal et dropping down, falls asleep on the floor at his feet. 
snug in their beds, While vis - ions of su - gar plums TABLEAU — “ Good-Night.” 
Spinnin 5 All as above; Santa Claus smiling, bending above sleeping child us 
Pie a _—— if saying “Good-night.” Hold until last stroke of bell outside. 
ie i ¥ (Nore — Children should be told, not drilled, how to act when Santa 
% Danced thro’ their heads. Claus is on stage. Leave opportunity for spontaneous movement by 


- , ‘ P le. the children. 
raBLeAu — “The Night Before Christmas.” [CurTAIN] 
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Notes 


— baltimore has sent to Supt. Alfred 
Roncovieri of San Francisco, $1,128.57 as 

r contribution towards replacing the 
school-houses. 


—The Japanese Imperial Consul, K. 
Uyeno, and the Secretary of the Japanese 
Association of America, Coroka Ikeda, have 
uled protests with the Board of Education 

f San Francisco against the segregation of 
}apanese children from those of white par- 
ents in the public schools. The objection 
is made on the grounds of unfair discrimina- 
tion, and pending the Board’s decision the 
japanese are prepared to contest the legality 
of the custom. The Japanese were sec- 
mded by the Rev. Herbert B. Johnson, 
Superintendent of the Pacific Japanese Mis- 
ion, who urged the Board to proceed with 
caution and not provoke an international 
controversy. 





NATION’S SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The enrollment in the public schools of 
the country is not keeping pace with the 
growing population, according to the latest 
statistics issued by the Bureau of Education. 
For the last five years there has been a 
small, but steady, decline in the percentage 
of the school enrollment to the total popu- 
lation of the country. This is not a proof 
of race suicide; it simply shows that the 
earth tremor of the great army of children 
daily marching and countermarching be- 
tween homes and schools is overbalanced 
by the gang-plank tread of the immigrant 
and the rocking of a multitudé of cradles. 
It is expected, however, that the forthcoming 
report of the Commissioner of Education 
will show that this retrograde movement of 
the public school idea has been checked and 
a slight advancement been made. 

— Ridgway’s 





ENGLISH SUN SCHOOLS 


The English have “sun schools” 
vacation time. 


for 
They got the idea of vaca- 
tion schools from America, but according 
to Mrs. Van Wagonen, supervisor of draw- 
ing in the Pittsburg, Pa., public schools, 
they have developed the idea farther than 
we have done here. At the school of the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, the boys 
are taught shoemaking, carpentering, and 
other suitable trades, and the girls drawing, 
cooking, and nature study, all out in the 
open air just as far as possible. Besides 
such instruction there are classes in singing 
and story-telling. Gymnastic apparatus and 
a sandpit have been donated by the Duke 
of Bedford. 

The pupils come to the school only half 
a day; they are provided with outside 
diversion for the rest of the time. The 
teachers often take the boys on swimming 
expeditions or go bowling with them in 
the parks. 

The number of pupils at the school has 
increased from 380, four years ago, to 
nearly tooo this year. The school is in 
Session only one month, that being all the 
vacation given in English common schools. 


—It has been requested the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, discontinue 
holding but one school session on wet days, 
The argument has been advanced that 
it is unnecessary to dismiss the schools 
on rainy days and that the city loses an- 
nually $180,000 in salaries paid teachers 
for which no service is rendered. 


Prof. David E. Cloyd, principal of 
the Spokane High School, has given out a 
statement that the percentage of boys 
registered in his school is greater than that 
of any other school in the United States. 
446 boys and 729 girls are enrolled, this 
making a percentage of a little more than 
37-6 per cent boys in the school, against 31 
per cent, the highest known percentage in 
other schools. 


The Board of Education of Holyoke, 
Mass., has dismissed all 
teachers who 


married 
able-bodied 


women 
have husbands 


to support them. 





Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, 
eczema or salt rheum, or some other form 
of eruption ; but sometimes they exist in 
the system, indicated by feelings of weak- 
ness, languor, loss of appetite, or general 
debility, without cansing any breaking out. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels them, reno- 
vates, strengthens and tones the whole 
system. This is the testimony of thou- 
sands annually. 
Accept no substitute, but insist on having 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100do-es $1. 

















Butte en Route. 


BEST OF 





For ‘‘ Wonderland, 


HOMEWARD FROM 


California 


Complete your pleasure trip by returning 
via the NORTHERN PACIFIC-SHASTA ROUTE. 
Stopovers permit you to see Portland and the 
beautiful Columbia River Region; Tacoma, 
Seattle, and the Puget Sound Country ; Spo- 
kane and the Inland Empire, and Helena and 


Best of all, you may stop at Livingston 
and make the delightful side trip through 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


No finer scenic tourist region in all 
America. 


TRAINS—BEST OF SERVICE. 


1906,’”’ and ‘Eastward 
Through the Storied Northwest” send six 
cents each. 


For rates and full information write 


Northern Pacific Railway 


A. M, CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


































PRIMARY 


ACT 


IV. — Scene I. 
STAGE DECORATION 

Out-of-door scene; floor covered with white: piles of cotton here and 
there; trees, as in Act I now loaded with cotton and sprinkled wit! 
diamond-dust. (Christmas trees may be 
white and glistening; strong light on stage 


used here.)  Evervthing 
(Frosted evergreens can be produced by dipping boughs in strong 
solution of alum water and dried.) 


CHRISTMAS MARCH To music of any strong, joyous march. 
Enter, all children, in following order 


i 1 Snowflakes, hands clasped, and held high. 
' = * é 
; Vorth Wind and Winter. 
3 Christmas Children. (All small children having no special part. 
each two carry some kind of toy supposed to be Christmas gifts, such « 
] 
skates, little snow-shovels, snow-shoes some comic. 
1} Fflolly and Mistletoe Chorus Girls. Each wears her wreath « 
; ries branch of greens 


<= Babies with long, black stoe kings stuffed part wayvup, as tf not Ff 
( m ptied. 


Other Christmas features mav be added to this march if desired 
ich as children in colored costumes, carrving colored candles; childre 


; 
ith tiny Christmas trees, ete 


Liter Snow 





Res pass centre o} stage, they separate, standing in ¢: 
while North Wind and Winter, followed by 

others, pass between them; Snow/lakes then come together, two and ti 
is he fore m 


} 


lines, facing each othe) 


marching last. 


GRAND MARCH 


Led by Winter and North Wind, with gracefi | 
slide-ste p. l 


This may be as elaborate as circumstances will allow. 1) 


troduce some fancy drill on pretty figures, if possible. 
Nort! eee *< roldenrod Mare h” in S¢ pl mber, 1505, number of 
j PRIMARY EpucATION. ‘Twelve or twenty-four children, with branches 
of greens, Winter in command, may give this march, if desired. Or 


perhaps children have given, some time during the year, some pretty 
drill; if so, repeat it here 
final chorus, 


weh, choruses take position for Winter and 


y ; - / ¢ , , , ‘ } I, , , . ; J . 
raving central positions, with others artistically grou ped 
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SONG 
(Closing chorus) 
A MERRIE, MERRIE CHRISTMAS. 


With Tamborines and Triangles, 
etree a 





ae eR =e -N ER 
po —_— g e- 
e - 
Long, long a - go, in far off lands, The 
ee . 
|- \ 4 —_ b iS + 
| ee; x —_ NS -@ “9g @ Sy 
itp —¢ e; ’ c ve 
e 2 o e. . @ 
bells of Christ - mas rang, And ming - ling with _ their 
A — ==, st eT : 
—_ -e =, 4 ma 4 A a 
@ P] e@ 4 é e@ é @ r 4 4 = 
ed € = eo 
A 1 — ~~) 
mu sic sweet, Brave lads their ca-rols sang, And 
ee ae ee i —_ —— 
} — — ‘ ee i ess as N — —4 
eo 9 ¢ 76 -—y—o— 9 6 9 6 - 4 
‘ } s- = 
these the words that glad and clear, The 
/ ae 
be - eo eo —-— - 
Ss = e @_= a7 a 2 »¢ ‘i 
6 3 sa . t " ty 7 o—s g 
< y c SEES a 
morn - ing si - lence broke, A imer-rie, mer-rie, mer-rie, 


_ = ; 
,@-# aes ef 
= + ee 
y e C 


folke, 


all N 
- Ba A ACN 
@ se 4 4 + 
@ e 
> — 4 —_¢—_—__— e ee 
e 7 oy o - ~~ 
mer-rie Christmas all, Ye goode and hon - est 
© Chréstmas of * Ye Olden Time,” 
The world will brighter grow; 
As o’er the years, your music floats, 
All hearts with love o’erflow! 
Again we sing with “right good cheer,” 
The song that echoes woke, 
A merrie, merrie, merrie, merrie Christmas all 
Ye goode and honest folke!” 


se 


On line 5, all step forward in greeting. 
On line 7, boys bow with right hands on heart, smiling; 


girls drop 
time courtesy, throwing kiss to audience. Hold as 


‘\BLEAU — “A Merrie, Merrie Christmas!’ 
(Colored light if possible) 
[CURTAIN] 
Nore — Teachers will readily see that any of these scenes may be 


n alone, if desired, or that a single chorus may be used. Many 
brief ‘exercises’? may be made from this, if the teacher can select and 
put together ingeniously. A great deal of the fun and ‘‘dash”’ of the 
iting must be developed on the spot. Naturalness in the children 
is more to be desired than perfect acting. 








ern OES ea a Wee tee ares pee ee 


JUST WHAT TEACHERS HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
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Secon a SE 


ee 


~] Drawing with 
Colored Crayons 


A NEW BOOK BY 


PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 





The book contains sixty-four pages, 
size 6x7}/’, and has seventy-five draw- 
ings with directions for coloring with 
colored or wax crayons. The draw- 
ings represent rugs, blankets, bock 
covers, landscapes, marine 
birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, Japanese lanterns, butter- 
flies, etc. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Berkeley, Cal. 


views, 





By mail, postpaid, 30 cents 




















